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We shall not part forever—no—we shall meet again— 

Beyond a world of trouble—beyond a world of pain. 

We’ll meet where death nor severs the lov’d ones of the 
heart, 

For in the land of promise we never more shall part. 


I've stood amid the dying—uand sometimes drop‘d a tear 
As I looked my last on the pale form so lately prized here; 


And through my mind the images of pleasant days agone, 
Would come with all the freshness of boyhoods rosy dawn. 


The beautiful we lov’d in life—the treasur’d and adored— 


' Shall go not out forever from the presence of the Lord! 


| The dead that we have lov’d!—How the mind will wander 


back, 
To the hours of joyous sunshine that gleam’d npon their 
track! 


Will the forms of the departed upon our thoughts intrude! 


| 

| ee <a : 

| How, when the soul communeth with itself in solitude, 
! 


| And hast thou never heard at the solemn noon of night 


It were a mournful thing to die—to lie down in the earth— | The whisperings of sweet voices—the fall of footsteps light? 


To close the vacant eye on those who’ve mingled in our 
mirth ; 


Who've watch’d with us in health, or now, when fever 


rack’d the brain; 
Did not a somETHING whisper that we should MEET again! 


This world’s made up of trials—-it hath its share of toil— 

And often hath my spirit shrunk back from its turmoil ; 

But the cherish’d of our bosoms have felt the same before, 

And *tis meet that we should follow them tho’ sorrowful 
and sore. 


I've dear friends gone before me—the mourned and the 
miss’d!— 

For whom alone I once had been desirous to exist: 

And did I not believe that I should meet them all again, 

I'd wish to leave this world now, and dwell no more with 
men. 


But thanks to Thee, O Father! thy holy word hath taught 
That there is a landof peace, where, the storms of life forgot: 


1 


; Hast thou not felt athwart thy brow a soft hand gently steal 
| As it would sooth the anguish that all are doom’d to feel ? 





Spirits there are, who wander forever ‘round our way— 
| Who keep them nightly vigils—who guard us through the 
| day: 

| I've waked from pleasant dreams full oft, and fancied I 
could hear, 


| The musie of their harp-strings still ringing in my ear! 


And shall we never meet again the idols of our souls? 

Must we in Heaven be sTRANGERS whilst endless being 
rolls? d 

No!—we shall meet as we have met, and still each other 
know— 

A band of christian worshipers, where crystal waters flow - 


As dust with dust shall mingle, and again united be— 

As the waters from a thousand hills are gather’d to the sea: 

So the spirits of the blessed shall again in Christ be found— 

A happy group assembled the mercy seat around! 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
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ABBOTT—THE HERMIT OF NIAGARA. 


BY HENRY C. 


VINCENT. 


‘¢ And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 
When all in mist the world below was lost; 
What dreadful pleasure! there to stand sublime 
Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast 
And view the enormous waste of vapor lost in billows.” 


‘He sleeps in death beside the scenes he 


Who among our readers has not heard of Fran-| 
cis Abbott, the “Hermit of the Falls,’ whose| 
mysterious life and unhappy end long left a deep | 
impression on the public mind. 


A short sketch of his singular life while he) 


lingered a worshipper at the shrine of Nature here, 
and his unfortunate fate, may be interesting to 
some. Seldom does the visiter at Niagara turn 


from the place without having sought and view-| 
ed, with a melancholy interest, the desolate cabin, | 


still standing, and the humble grave of the lamen- | 
ted Hermit. 

A youthful stranger, learned, talented and ac- 
complished, he came in unostentatious guise to 
Niagara in the summer of 1829, as a visiter, un- 
noticed, for a time, among the many that came and 
went. Soon charmed, as would seem, with the 
place, his soul dwelt in tireless admiration on the 
grandeur of the scenes, around.him, and his spirit 
wearied not in its communion with Nature. 

** Where august scenes salute the wandering eye, 

Floods that seem gushing through the unriven sky, 

Plunge madly down from glory into gloom— 

Flash up in spray, and thunder from the tomb— 

And with a far-descending wall of waves, 

Bar the broad stream, and veil its misty caves ; 

While radiant splendors beautify the fall, 

And Echo, answering ‘to the Cataract’s call, 

Leaps like a living thought from rock to rock— 

Shadow of sounds, and daughter of the shock.” 

Distant in his manners and life he seldom ap- 
proached others, but when the sanctity of his re- 
tirement was invaded, none were found of a 
more captivating address or superior powers of 
pleasing; which combined with youth and rare 
personal beauty, soon strangely endeared him to 
all that knew him. Music and letters were his 
only pastime, which he loved to resort to when 
abroad among the noble scenes his fond eye never 
seemed to tire with. ‘The frowning precipice, cur- 
tained luxuriantly with foliage, the dark unfathom- 
able abyss of waters beneath, trembling from their 
mighty leap, ever threw an enchantment about him 
that enchained his spirit to the place. 

Weeks and months had rolled away since he 
came, and still he lingered upon the sounding 
shores; growing as it were the closer spell-bound 
to the spot—and the more averse to the intrusion 
of society. If the sound of his skilful lute was 
heard frorm some retired nook, it ceased with the 





approaching foot-fall, and the hermit minstrel 


loved while living—peace to his repose.” 


would turn from the presence of the rude invader; 

and if any lines were traced in his retirement, they 

were no sooner finished than destroyed. For 
« He would aot yield dominica of his mind, 


Proud though in desolation; which could find 
Alife within itself to breathe without mankind.” 


To nature alone would his melancholy spirit 
willingly stoop for companionship; and but rarely, 
at length could he be engaged in conversation; but 
when his musical voice deigned to find utterance, 
“ eloquence seemed to sit upon his tongue.” 

His mysterious character to those not familiarly 
acquainted with him, might have given the im- 
pression of misanthropy; but he was no hater of his 
fellow-men—he but harmlessly wished to avoid so- 
ciety; seemingly that the solitude of his enigmatic 
thoughts might not be broken in upon. Nor was 
he of an impious mind; a deep sense of religion 
embued every feeling, and threw a mellow glow 
over his whole character. 

After a few months of irregular residence about 
the Falls, he asked permission to erect a hut on a 
small island at the head of the rapids: and a beau- 
tiful spot it was. 

“ Bright Isle}! to the waves that are dashing around, 

To the mad-leaping torrents that wildly resound, 

Thy fame and thy beauty, thy costume aud crown, 

Thy gem-spangled robe, and thy name of renown, 

Thou dost owe—and the glory that hallows thy form, 

Thus born of the rock, wave, and air battle-storm, 

Exalts thee above all the isles of the sea, 

By the terrible splendors reflected on thee ; 

Yet the grandeur it gives is allied to decay, 

And "tis knawing thy life with its foam-teeth away.” 

Here he wished to isolate himself by a draw- 
bridge, but was refused. 

His singular life soon rendered him noted 
even at a distance; and strangers resorting thither, 
eagerly enquired for the “ Hermit of the Falls,” 
and when the youthful stranger, of a pleasing ap- 
pearance and seemingly sane mind, was pointed 
out to them their admiration with their curiosity 


was but the more excited. Captivated in a moment : 


with his elegance of address, and strange powers 
of pleasing, if his attention might happily be ar- 
rested for a short while, his notoriety spread the 
more rapidly, and at length his footsteps were con- 
stantly pursued, that a glimpse of the mysterious 
“hermit” might be had. 

Thus the object of many a scrutinizing glance, 
it may not be wondered at, that he wished to iso- 
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late himself on the littleIsland. And denied this 
he found himself still not beyond the reach of the 
enquiring glance. ‘Troubled and disconcerted he 
took refuge on another island more retired among 
the rapids. Here the sole occupant of an old cabin 
amid the thunder and spray of the wildly-leaping 
waters he remained for a time, in comparative se- 
clusion, till driven hence by the appearance of an 
older occupant. Banished from this, he erected a 
small log hut on the brow of the cliff at the bottom 
of the Falls, on the American side, which over- 
hung the foaming abyss below and commanded a 
full view of the cataract. Here he lived till his 
death, which occurred in the summer of 1831.— 
He had been in the habit of descending to the 
water’s edge and bathing regularly every morning. 
After some time he was missed by the ferry man 
who had noticed him from day to day : on repair- 
ing to the cabin he found it deserted. The em- 
bers on the hearth were cold, and the mysterious 
occupant gone. Search was made to no avail.— 
But as was surmised, he had been drowned. Ten 
days after he was missed, his body was found at 
Fort Niagara, at the outlet of the river, fotrteen 
miles below. 
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Much sorrow was manifested on accasion of the 
unfortunate event. He had been endeared to all, 
and beloved by all that knew him. The hermit 
of the Falls was no more! 


His remains were brought back and buried 
amid the scenes his melancholy spirit had so fer- 
vently wooed. And now when strangers lured 
by the sound of the mighty waters that entranced 
the youthful solitaire, repair thither, and look upon 
the delightful scenery that he so zealously wor- 
shipped, a due remembrance of the mysterious 
hermit is a liberal offering of their hearts. 


He belonged to respectable connections in Eng- 
land. His father is rector of a parish there. Lit- 
tle else of his history has been learned. 


He was not restricted in pecuaiary means; an 
ample allowance for hig maintenance still reached 
him, and satisfied with himself and the world, he 
lingered but a harmless worshipper of the enchant- 
ing scenes that surrounded him, while his pecu- 
liar idiosincracy of mind and excentric life un- 
meritedly rendered him popularly known as the 
«“ Hermit of the Falls.” 


THE PRAYER OF A RESTLESS HEART. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


The kiugly Sun sunk solemnly to rest, 
And his last hues were fading from the west— 
The clouds whose pomp of purple and of gold 
Had veiled his setting, to the air unrolled, 
Floating and wavering, till in deeper night 
Their vapory pinions melted from the sight. 
Like a pure spirit from its home afar, 
Looked o’er the darkling earth eve’s earliest star, 
Showering her radiance from her crystal urn 
Happy to greet the queenly Night’s return, 
Till one might deem that in her light intense 
Kindled a something like intelligence ! 
With lifted eye, in melancholy mood, 
Pale, thoughtful, statue-like, ALC&us stood— 
Yet not for him the sky its radiant scroll 
Transcribed in starlight on his wondering soul ; 
Nor thrilled his spirit with the quickening sense 
Of the still Night's serene magnificence 
Not of the glory of those marshalled stars 
That ‘ wheel forever on their golden cars'— 
Not of the mystie spirit of the hour 
That fills the heart of him who owns its power— 
Not of the solemn hush that evening brings 
When she unfurls o’er earth her shadowy wings,— 
Not of seraphic music, soft and clear, 
Down-quivering through the dewy atmosphere, 
Were that pale dreamer’s thoughts. 

From day to day 
ALcmvs wasted his young life away, 
In wildest visions, withering heart and brain, 
Though cherished fondly, cherished still in vain— 











Of knowledge, such as angels never won— 
Of deeds of daring, by no mortal done— 
Of power, that, haply, to his asking eyes 
The glories might unfold of Paradise ! 
To him the Present, with its good or ill, 
Was as the Past—inadequate to fill 
The soul whose aspirations overleapt 
All human science, and with tireless wing 
Onward and upward in its daring swept 
To seek, of Knowledge and of Power, the spring 
Where to his gaze the future should disclose 
Mysteries that none save the Omniscient knows! 
Long on the heavenly host with burning eye, 
As if to reach the language of the sky, 
Intent he gazed. No revelation there 
Shone, as in answer to his voiceless prayer— 
No Book of Fate its starry leaves unrolled, 
As to the Babylonian seers of old— 
No spirit-voice, with its strange eloquence 
Stirred the soft air and thrilled his inner sense— 
Still, shadowless, cold, the stars their radiance shed, 
But not their lore mysterious on his head— 
Baffled, he turned away, while on the air 
Quivered the watcher’s bold and impious prayer : 
I. 
“Sprrit! before whose eye 
Past, Present, Future, lie 
Alike unveiled in that intensest light 
That curtains o’er thy throne 
With splendors all its own, 
Too brightly blazing for seraphic sight— 
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I. { 


On me thy prescience shower— 
A rich though fearful dower! 


Unseal the history of my coming years, 
And give me strength of soul 
To con the mystic seroll— | 
To read the record of its smiles and tears. 
Ill. 
What hath the future still 
In life of good or ill, 
That the chafed soul should tremble to foreknow? 
Are care, and pain, and sorrow 
Written upon to-morrow, 
And will the certainty enhance the wo? 
IV. 
Still, strti my soul doth yearn 
Futurity to learn— 
Still would I tear the mystic veil away, 
And though I kno'v I must 
See hope resolved to dust, 
Lay the dim Future open to the day! 
V. 
Though every page of life | 
Told me of toil and strife, 
Affections blighted, confidence betrayed, | 
Love whelmed in sorrows flood, 
Struggles, ‘and tears, and blood, 
The heart’s best treasures in the dark grave laid— | 
Vi. 
Yet would my curious eye 
Into its secrets pry— 
Then would I turn away, and gird my soul, 
With the tried mail of Thought 
From mines of Knowledge wrought— 
And dare the Future I could not contro! ! 
VII. 
Sorrow might wring my heart, 
And I would hide the smart 
From the cold eye of an inguiring world— 
Clouds gather o’er my way 
Dark‘ning the spirit’s day, 
And trom my heart hope be torever hurled— 


THE 


O, flee the sparkling wine cup! 
Though tempting is its glow, 
Yet in it lurks an adder, 
That stings with grief and wo. 
Beneath its dark and damning sway 
‘Ten thousand stagger on; 
And wives and husbands weep and mourn, 
To find their hopes undone. 
O, dangerous is the wine cup, 
And fatal is the spell, 
That by its witching power is wrought— 
Where nothing pure can dwell. 





WINE 


BY MILO A. TOWNSEND. 


Vili. 


Still would I not repine— 
ENDURANCE should be mine! 
And, slaked for aye the burning thirst Tro KNow, 
Still would I deem, undone, 
Such knowledge cheaply won! 
Though the price paid were years of keenest wo! 
IX. 
Oh, give me then an cye 
To read Futurity— 
To learn those mysteries others fear to name! 
Give me a power to wring 
Even from suffering, 
Knowledge too mighty for another's aim— 
xi 
And hopes, and loves, and joys, 
Shall be accounted toys 
Cheerfully yielding unto meaner clay— 
And my proud soul shall then 
No longer herd with men,— 
Wedded to knowledge that cannot decay! 


Oh, was the boon so rashly craved of Heaven, 
To the wild seeker of its secrets, given? 

Was the thick curtain that beneath its fold 
Hides the dim Future, to his eye unrolled, 

Laying the secrets bare of unborn years, 

A changeful record, traced in smiles and tears ? 
Was that strange gift of knowledge and of power 
Shed on the suppliant soul, a baletul dower? 
No!—tor the MercirvL who sits on high, 

Veiled with the light and girt with majesty, 

Pities his earth-born children, and denies 

Prayer poured in madness, impious and unwise. 
He knows the feeble frame—the soul that strives 
With inborn energy to burst its gyves— 

He knows our strong temptations, and his eye 
Beams on our path with calin benignity ; 

While, by its trials and its sufferings 

He calls the spirit from+forbidden things, 

And through the tireless ministry of Love, 
Centres its hopes upon the world above ! 


CUP. 


The orphan’s ery and widow’s wail 
Have pierced the “ear of night,” 

Because of this destroying curse, 
Which robs the world of light— 

That light which guides the traveler home 
To scenes of deathless love— 

The light of Truth—which blesses all 
Who toil to dwell above. 

Then flee the sparkling wine cup! 
Though rosy is its glow, 

Yet scorpions lurk around it, 
To sting with grief and wo 


New Brighton, Ta. 
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BY THE LEYDON BARD. 


“What time the morn mysterious visions brings, 
While purer slumbers spread their golden wings.”—Pope. 


‘““A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.”— Byron. 


About two years ago, while spending the sum- 
mer in one of the middle counties of ‘this state, I 
devoted much of my time to pleasure excursions 
among the hills. In the cool and buoyant morn-, 
ings, it gave me intense pleasure to ramble and 
explore the surrounding country ; whilst the sul- 
try afternoon usually found me loitering around | 
the “cooling shades,” “the crystal springs,” etc. 

My favorite resort was a picturesque valley, | 
which was situated a few miles from the village 
where I resided. It consisted of a long marshy | 
meadow, about one hundred paces wide; regular- 
ly hedged on each side, with forest ranges com- 
posed of oaks, elms, and acer trees, thickly filled 
up with full-grown brushwood and shrubbery.— | 
Along its borders were continually visible through- 
out the summer, webbed coppices, of promiscuous 
vegetation, scented beds of springing wild flowers, | 
tinted with hues of variagated foliage. 

Through the centre of the valley, a sportive 
brook in soft low murmurs crept along its winding 
course; gradually disappearing among knotted 
bowers of willow and hazel, until finally lost me- 
andering among the improvements or the distant 
village. The beauty of the stream consisted chief- 
ly in its symetrical curved course; so regular | 
and unique, that of itself alone it was worthy of 
frequent visitation. 

But what particularly attracted me to this spot 
—over and above the flowers, foliage, shade and 
scenery—was a large full-grown tree, that stood 
out a little distance fromthe rest. Its isolated con- 
dition was lost in the majesty of its loftiness ; and 
the proud nodding scions that ‘shot forth from the 
stable trunk, seemed to indicate their determined 
contempt for the minor shrubs of the forest! 

The peculiar elegance of the tree was however 
far surpassed by the pleasing sentiments of asso- 
ciation that always followed as I lingered there. 
It very much reminded me of the one to which 
Horace had well nigh fallen a victim; and against 
which he frequently declaims with so much ve- 
hemence. ‘he ground then on which I stood 
seemed to be the land of the classics! A part of 
the sequestered Andalusia that stood near the 
Eternal City! I almost imagined myself prome- 
nading along the valley, that led through the Sa-'! 
bine villa of this venerable Bard! whilst fancy in- 


terpreted the murmurs of the brook, to be the erys- 
tal gushing of Fons Bandusia! 

One afternoon of fervent sultriness, at the close 
of the week, I was seated in my favorite retreat ; 
and had just finished perusing Pope’s Temple of 
Fame, as a sudden drowsiness came upon me.—* 
The book by degrees lowered to the ground, and 
I soon fell asieep. Like every person else, (of 
course) that has resigned himself to the supervi- 
sion of Morpheus, I felt perfectly happy and con- 
tented! After having soundly slept for a time, 
inclination prompted me to roam abroad, and in 
the language of Patriarchs “I dreamed a dream.” 
It will, I trust, be a sufficient apology to the read- 
er, to notice in this place a necessary fact ;—that, 
whilst I commenced my journey with Pope as my 
guide; who, by the way, pretends to have follow- 
ed Chaucer;—by some unaccountable accident we 
missed each other, and I followed my own “no- 
tions’ of things. 

* e * x * 

I wandered among the glens of a foreign, low, 

murky forest; in which gloomy despair seemed to 


-have taken up her everlasting residence, and time- 


honored patience had long bade civilization a sor- 
rowful good-night. The pilgrimage was slow, 
tedious, and dreary; but to my great relief, on 
leaving an intricate morass, I was suddenly usher- 
ed into a spacious pavilion. ‘The floor was paved 
with chequered marble; in the centre of which 
sported a cooling fountain. The circular sides 
were formed of blooming trees, rosetted at regular 
intervals with tufts of cypress. ‘The breeze as it 
gamboled among the foliage, flung from it a de- 
lightful fragrance. ‘The wide webbed roof, whose 
textured arch shut out the burning sun, was curi- 
ously formed of vines and flowers, so closely ’twin- 
ed and interlaced, that it thoroughly defied the 
artist’s skill. 

This, said I, is certainly the portal of Fairy- 
land; and my conjectures were partially confirm- 
ed, by the entrance of a figure that much resemb- 
led the description of these erial sylphs. She ful- 
ly resembled those sublime models of antiquity, 
that ages have ever recognized as constituting the 
truly neaurirct. Her delicate form of the me- 
dium size, was robed in the purest white. Her 
snowy features, the cheeks tinged with the crimson 
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of the bursting rose-bud, partook of the Grecian | 
ideal ; commanding scarlet lips, through which at 
tease gleamed teeth of pearl; and her full, dark, 
hazel eyes that relled beneath arched brows of a 
lighter shade, fully portrayed the look of dignified 
modesty. Her fair features were eleg gantly con- 
trasted, by the profuse clusters of jet black ringlets, 
that parted on her high forehead, and gracefully 
overhung her lofty temples! ‘The whole corona- 
ted with an ermine cap, from the front of which 
there arose a white wavering plume, secured by 
a glittering gold diamond-pointed broach, and 
tastefully falling back over her light shoulder. In 
her left hand she held an ancient roll, whilst her 
right rested on a figured slender wand. 

“Young stranger,” modestly she inquired, 
« wouldst thou behold the labors of man, and learn 
from his high destiny a lesson of mortal great- 
‘hess ?” 

For once at least my lips were sealed in the 
presence of a female! Wrapped up in wonder at | 
her nymph-like appearance, it was an utter im- 
possibility for me to attempt to move my chained 
tongue! But her waiting suspense seemed much 
relieved, by receiving my assent in the way ofa 
cold formal nod. 

«Then follow me,” 
mount Understanding. 
land.” 


she replied, “to the top of 
Iam the page of Fairy- 
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fluted siltare, and flowery cupltele, The sun n with 
| coral brightness sparkled upon it, and flung to- 
wards the lake a dazzling reflection. 

On the balcony that rose from its magnificent 
dome, methought I could discern the blanched 
shades of the honored and great. There stood the 
Heros of the battle-field, who had earned their 
passports from the filthy miasma of human des- 
truction. ‘There, too, stood the Statesman and the 
Orator, the Philosopher and the Bard gazing on 
one another, and the lake before them. Gravely 
they seemed to survey their past history, tenacious- 
ly refusing any assistance to those that demanded 
to be admitted to their abode; no doubt consider- 
ing the place sufficiently well filled ! 

Whilst observing attentively the pecubiarities 
of the 'Temple, a slight touch on the shoulder in- 
duced me to turn round, and—an old man stood 
before me! 

« Daughter,” said he smilingly to my conduc- 
tress, “you may now retire, whilst I hold converse 
with the youth.” She readily obeyed the injunc- 
tion, and speedily tripping down the path by 
which we had ascended, I saw her no more. 

« Young man,” said he, turning to the scenery 
which had so long invited my attention’ “ you 
seem to be deeply interested in what now stands 
before you.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said I, “the scene enchants me. I 





Indeed, thought I, if you are only the page, 
what must the Queen be? But without hesitating, 
for in the confusion I had committed myself, [| 
hastened to follow her; not however without keep-| | 
ing at a respectable and suspicious distance. 

From the eastern side, opposite to the entrance | | 
of the bower, a path led down a valley; bordered | 
and arched similarly to the pavilion, but scarcely 
one third its height or breadth We pursued this | 
romantic foot-path a good distance, until it was 
terminated by an abrupt declivity of a high moun- 
tain. 

Emerging from the wood, our ascent was rapid ; 
and ere I imagined ourselves at midway up, 
fair conductress pointed before us, bidding 
look; and instantly bounded into my view, 
gorgeous scenery of the Bronze Temple! 

From the top of the hill on which we stood, a. 
rugged and giddy precipice descended; at the foot 
of which a gradual sloped embankment, thickly 


me 


covered with fragments of the rock, reached to the: 


waters edge of a broad, deep, and turbulent lake ; 


the murky quality of which was highly indicative | 


of its incapacity to float vessels of heavy burden. 


On the opposite side towered the ever celebrated | 


Temple of Fame. Founded, constructed, fashion- 
ed and finished with the choicest workmanship of 
glittering bronze! The building was of circular 
form, and the architecture bespoke the taste and 
fashion of other days. ‘The front which faced the 
lake, was adorned with an ornamental portico, 


my | 


the | 


have long had a desire to see the Temple of Fame. 


| Beautiful as I had conceived it to be, it has yet 


far surpassed my conception.” 

«“ Young man,” replied he, thoughtfully, «let 
not yourself be deceived. Few there be that tread 
| this steep, without being clogged with the fetters 
of deception. ‘The Temple thou beholdest is fair 


| to look upon, but hazardous to arrive at; and even 


when attained with the most cheering success, it 
soon becomes a stale and isolated habitation.” 

“The great lake” continued he, “ before us, is 
‘called Oblivion. Itis the great melstrom and 
touchstone of merit and character. When once 
launched upon its bosom, it is difficult to return. 
'Hence so many entirely exhaust themselves by 
continued exertion to avoid the fearful death 
| of sinking forever. Just mark for a moment how 
many are wrecked ere that they have properly 
‘launched forth.” 

Here he pointed to the shore at the foot of the 
precipice, and I discovered a new scene which I 
/had heretofore overlooked: ‘Thousands of barges 
lingered near the shore; some just being construc- 
ited, others fashioned too weak, whilst hundreds 
disappeared in the ravaging vortex as they touch- 
ed the water’s edge. The helmsman of many dis- 
masted their barks, or ‘felt too diffident to venture 
on the journey! But far off, a few that seemed 
useful and well tried, were quietly wending their 
way with accelerated speed to the glad haven of 
the Temple. 








whose chief attractions consisted in its massive, 


«“ Thus,” said he, “you now see the peril that 
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tian itself with a voyage to . eile, ‘Be! 
instructed by the observation ; and learn wisdom | 
at the sacrifice of fools. Remember that the mad 
surges of yonder lake can never be encountered, 
but by glowing ambition, modified by firm resolu- 
tion and enterprize. Therefore never attempt the 
journey unless assured that your passage shall be 
safe. My daughter who conducted you hither, 
and who is called by the world, Intelligence, has 
often led many a youth to this eminence; who, in 
the delirium of their enchantment, regardless of 
my admonitions, have plunged headlong down 
the steep, and perished in the cataract of their 
rapturous enthusiasm. I am known as the Sage 
Direction, and have ever resided on this mountain, 
as the monitor of the human race.” 

“Since you have been pleased to hearken to 
my precepts” continued he, after a short pause, 
“ you will afford me the happiness of your compa- 
ny to my cottage, which stands on the western 
brow of this eminence; and there I will reveal to 
you an important secret.” 

Curious to learn the valuable secret, I had as- 
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vented to > the pr vepueitlon, ona was about to follow 
him, when a shrill cry caught my ear. Looking 
{towards the lake, I was startled at beholding a 
| shallop that had well nigh reached its destination, 
‘beginning to founder. The sinking helmsman 
earnestly implored the assistance of his fellow- 
travelers; but they pursued their course unmind- 
ful of his entreaties. ‘The boat went down; he 
cast his hands upward ; he groaned—struggled— 
wildly shrieked—I awoke! * 

‘The sun that beamed intensely when I saw him 
last, was hastening, and had well-nigh reached, 
the yellow horizon of the western hills. The 
sound which awoke me, had been real—my com- 
rad callede for me. 

The dream to this day has remained untold ; 
but its interest, if it possesses any, could not have 
diminished much, by being kept in careful pre- 
servation. 

Although it is a matter of deep regret, that the 
Old Sage was prohibited from revealing his choice 
mystery, yet I have often imagined that I knew 
his object. Reader, can’t you guess? Finis. 








ODE ON SUMMER: 


BY NEMO. 





“The Summer. Oh. the Summer; 
How I love its happy hours, 


Its glossy fields, its 


vine-clad hills, 


And deep-impurpled bowers. 

Where calmly murmurs on its way 
The little, gurgling spring, 

Whose voice has cheered me, when alone, 
Amid my wandering.”—Miss Maria G. 


She is like a nymph of erial form, 

Not spurring her steed in the whirlwind storm, 
But softly and light as the melting smile, 

That plays on the lips of the maid the while. 
Her fairy steps glide o’er the rugged hills; 

She laveth her brow in the purling rills; 

Her song in the lap of the breeze is thrown, 
And woodlands are rife with the laughing tone. 


The old sturdy oak waves his leafy boughs, 
As through them in glee the Enchantress goes, 
And nods his proud head with an awkward bow, 
As she gracefully breathes on his aged brow. 

The deep-rooted beach, and the kingly pine, 

The sycamore huge, 
And walnut and elm, and the 
Rejoice in the sound of her revelry. 


and the cedar fine— 


sugar-tree, 


The leaflets burst forth from their bud-cased cells, 
And the dew-drops seem gems in the forest’s bells; 
The rivulets pratling, glad hasten on, 

Adorn the lone dell, o’er the pebble-stone, 

Where deeply sweeps on the river's flood 

Far off to the sea in its surly mood;' 

The water-fowls dip in the temp’rate stream 

And gloss deck their plumes in Sol’s gorgeous gleam. 


The woodlands are vocal with melody, 

As carol her songsters in merry glee.— 

I love thee, Oh! Summer, with a love of loves; 
Thy [cloud-clasping hills, and thy fields and groves; 
At morn or at noon, or at vesper hour ; 

Thou seemest the changeless in name and power: 
With joy for the mourner thou comest along, 





In music and poetry, love and song. 


DEATH OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


She’s gone !--The Beautiful is gone! 
Weep for the young and lovely, dead; 
A brighter never yielded breath, 
For lovelier tears were never shed. 


Around the 
To her life was roseate day; 
Herself too passing fair for earth, 
A sister spirit called away. 


earth was blossoming, 


The gentle forms that greeted her, 
And hung upon her smiles of love, 
Weep for the Beautiful away 
In the blue skies above. 


She died!—the moon-lit eve of spring, 
Tne fresh young flowers profusely blown, 

In vain will woo joy o’er the earth--- 
‘Whe Beautiful of life is gone! 





H.C. Vv 








SCENES AND THOUGHTS OF TRAVEL. 
COMPILED FROM OUR MEMORY OF A WESTERN JAUNT. 
BY ALCYPUROX. 


. * *# # * * To us, the scenery on the 
Ohio was delightful. ‘The banks of the noble 
stream that our floating palace rested upon, pre- 
sented many most splendid views of nature, for the 
enjoyment of a “sense of the beautiful ;” and the! 
achievements of art, which occasionally obtruded 
themselves, furnished a rich and pleasing variety | 
to the whole. ‘The natural beauties on each side | 
of the river, and the smooth, even glide of the 
silvery waves, appeared most lovely, and at times 
most grand; when viewed from the hurricane deck | 
of the steamer, and mellowed, and mingled togeth- 
er, by distance. From this point, we gazed for 
hours on the changing, varying prospect before us; 
until completely enraptured with the moving pan- 
tomime of nature. In truth, we are no artist; and 
cannot paint the scenes that we both saw and felt. 
The green hills, the high promontories and frown-. 
ing shelves of rock, the majestic trees, the richly 
cultivated farms, the beautiful and wide spreading | 
fields, and the moving waters of the noble Ohio 
between them ; combined a vast treasure of beau- | 
ties, far exceeding our dull, inexpressive pen to 
describe. 

The greatest object of interest along the Ohio, 
is a view of North Bend, the former residence of 
our late and lamented Chief Magistrate, and at 
present his final resting place. The ground on 
which the house is situated, presents a beautiful 
appearance ; being a level plat of green, encom- 
passed in the back ground by verdant, blooming , 
hills, and fronted with a smooth beach of gravel at 
the river side. When directly in front, the house | 
is partly obscured by a thick row of handsomely 
grown trees; but here and there can the white’ 
mansion be discerned peering out from the green 
leaves. 

The association connected with the spot, made | 
it an engaging sight, and perhaps gave it even’ 
more of delight that nature had contributed, how- 
ever profuse. 

The dwelling is the first object on the farm to| 
attract the gaze of the downward traveler; but 
there is another, of far exceeding interest, shortly | 
opens to the view. With it, are called up a variety | 
of thoughts and feelings peculiar to the breasts of 
Americans ; and that, by such sights, can only be | 
awakened in our country. Though the remains. 
of ancient Republics may attract the eye, and in- 
terest the feelings, of classic pilgrims tp “ord 
shrine ; yet none can be there discerned, that will | 


at about the middle of the mound’s 


| arouse such thoughts of the true greatness of man, 


of the broad extent of his rights and powers for 


self-government, of the moral and political height 


to which he is capable, and of the extent and effi- 
cacy of free Institutions for the happiness of man- 
kind, as this. Here could the law-givers of Eu- 
rope be taught an invaluable lesson of simplicity 
and greatness, that would humble their purse- 
proud souls to the dust, and command reverence 


| from their adulated minds and persons. Here rest, 


in an humble grave, surmounted by no osten- 
tatious monument, the remains of one who, when 
living, was possessed of a greater power than is 
exercised by any of the present Kings of Europe. 
Though no tears of misery were extorted, at his 
death, with the “ widow’s mite,” to raise over him 
a splendid edifice of chiselled marble ; tears were 
the voluntary tribute of a mourning people; not 
at such unholy oppression for a holy purpose, but 
in real sorrow for his death. What thoughts 
crowd upon the brain, when witnessing such a 
simple grave assigned for the greatest, mightiest 
of the earth; while the bloated sycophant is en- 


/tombed in gold, and burthened down with the 
|weight of granite! Oh! 


my country ! may I ever 
feel as proud of thee!! Let those who would 
laugh and deride thy liberties, who scorn at man’s 
capacity to govern; visit this spot consecrated to 
thy mighty dead, and study the lessons taught 
mankind by this humble grave. 

The grave of Gen. Harrison occupies a beauti- 
ful position. Nature appears to have designed it 
expressly for the sacred office which it has been 
called on to perform. It is situated at the emin- 
ence of a fine sloping and regular mound, rising 
from the plain on the lower side of the mansion, 


‘and commanding a full and extended view of the 


river. Long did our eye revert to it, as we glided 
away on the bosom ef the Ohio; and much did 
we admire its beautiful and touching simplicity. 


| The grave is marked by a plain, and square taper- 


ing, column of marble, some few feet high; and 
ascent, is a 
neat white fence surrounding its side; which, 
when taken in contrast with the green verdure, 
makes it a lovely repository for the dead. 

The most beautiful scenery along the passage 
to St. Louis, is that on the Missouri side of the 
river Mississippi ; which is entirely of a different 
style from that met with on the Ohio. 

Many parts of the country alongside the Mis- 
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sissippi, are intersected by its waters, and formed ‘ture! The fine delicacy of the foreground, reliev- 
into islands ; some of which are ve sry considerable | ed or contrasted, by the deep majesty beyond !— 
in their size, and two or three laying abreast, or|'The wide sea of green only broken by the majes- 
some half dozen forming a cluster; thus spread- tical rocks rearing high their proud heads from the 
ing the water over a wide surface. ‘These islands | forest waves, like some ocean gods rising from the 
are ever changing ; being sometimes relieved from briny deep; and the green verdure still clinging 
the water around them, by its finding new chan- | to their hoary tops, as the dark spray to the locks 
nels ; but more frequently swept away, and arti- | of the ocean gods! And then, the young, and 
ficial ones formed in other parts, by the drifting | graceful trees of the foreground; which grow thick- 
sand and rubbish. Along the shore, in some pla- | ‘ly together; and fondly entwine their branches, 
ces, can be seen distinct layers of different colored | one in another, like to the endearments of love ; 
soil, seperated by decayed leaves; all of which has | thus mingling their thousand delicate colors in 
been formed by the driftings of the river. |one, and giving a richness to the scene! Every 
The scenery on the left hand side, in passing | thing is pure, wild, and unperverted by the over- 
up, is most truly beautiful, and frequently becomes | bearing hand of man; and even the waters of the 
grand. About midway between the mouth of| past-winding stream are enchained by such beau- 
the Ohio, and St. Louis, it begins to assume its | ty, and kiss with true fondness the shore. Admi- 
handsomest appearance. Here are first seen the | ration never sipped sweets from the ruby lips of 
chain of rocks, which further up become what are | brighter beauty, than are here caressed by the lav- 


called the “ bluffs,’ being perpendicular and ob- | ings of this stream. Nature has here planted her 


lique surfaces of rock projecting out from the hills, | garden bower, where most she loves to indulge 
encompassed and surmounted by verdure. 


This in the tender feelings and sweet emotions of the 
solid masonry of nature is very imposing to the | | heart, and render grateful returns to her God. 
sight ; and connected with the gay shrubbery | One of the many islands we passed, contained 
around it, is unsurpassed for beauty, by any other | on it the most ancient looking, and wild springing, 
scenery we saw. These bluffs vary from probably | trees, that we had observed. Some of these patri- 
twenty, to thirty, feet in height; and frequently | archs of nature were hoaried over with years, and 
form a continuous wall of stone, for some consid-| tottering in old age; while others, the apparent 
erable distance ; that, overtopped by small, hand-| monuments of centuries, were calmly laying at 
some foliaged trees, look a combination of the sub- | the feet of a subsequent generation; and around 
lime and beautiful. In these walls, at intervals of them were blooming the youth of the forest, who 
some four or five feet, and sometimes more, are | in time would grow to the mighty strength of mid- 
seen lines of division, marked by veins of the stone, | dle age, and ripen for a passage to the dead.— 
running perpendicular ; that portion the rock into | Many a storm had these olden ones brunted, and 
columns, with correct artisanship. When these | many a scene beheld! What may be the future 
bluffs stand disconnected from each other, they | history which their sons could tell? This sight 
frequently protrude out in bold relief from the | of the majesty of nature, gave a contrast to its 
hills, or are the ends of what are denominated | beauty ; and inspired, where the other had en- 
“spurs” of the hills. They have various shapes|chanted. It was such a place as the wild animals 
and appearances in the surface; and each top is might be expected to seek a covert; and, indeed, 
generally occupied by a single tree, or so, rearing | we felt a kind of impromptu disappointment, that 
its diminutive head to the clouds, surrounded by | they were not aroused from their lairs by our ap- 
verdure. | proach, and seen gazing on us with fierce malevo- 
It is at the foot of these rocks, and between! lence, at an intrusion on their domain. 

them, that grows the most beautiful variegated foli-| One natural curiosity of particular notice, is the 
age the eye could feast upon. The large class of Grand Tower. This is a solid mass of rock, dis- 
trees are seen in a dense forest of green, along the | connected from the shore; and, like a strong horse 
brow of the distant hills, and mingling with the|in the thick midst of battle, is encompassed by the 
far-off horizon ; while those immediately before us, | chafeing stream, against which it holds erect its 
are of young and tender growth, and of all the, undaunted breast. In height, it is probably twen- 
different: colors of nature, blooming in prolific; ty feet; and has the appearance of that which its 
wildness. Those who have observed the different | name imports. It is round, and large in circum- 
shaded dresses of Autumn, can imagine a few of| ference; and has been cut off from the shore, by 
the countless varieties that are here. Glistening | the waters of the Mississippi. It looks extremely 
in the bright hue of the sun, their tints and shades, frowning, and romantic ; and brings back to mind 
are ever changing to the view, as you pass them | the ideas formed of ancient Fortresses. 

by ; and the browning rocks, in the middle, round, | As remarked toidon, the river abounds with 
towering from their dense bed of green, like some | islands; which so diversify the waters, occasional- 
Genii of the earth ; and before you, a many flow- | lv, that you appear completely environed by land 
ered carpet of youthful clustering trees, only whose | and verdure, with no outlet before you ; until a 
waving heads can be seen; how beautiful the pic- “nearer approach. 


This is partly occasioned, too, 
fe) 
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by the strange and sudden bends in the river. | 


These islands are of different shapes; some of 
which are exceedingly handsome, and formed by 
very correct and regular lines. We remarked a 
few very beautiful circular ones, that much re- 
minded us of enchanted fairy spot; where, in 
days of young romance, we had frequently wished 
to dwell, with some loved and loving fair one by 
our side. Then did we call to mind, and realize 
the warm glow of the Poct, when he says: 


“And bere, in this lone, little wood, I exclaimed, 
With a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye, 

Who would blush when I praised her, and weep when I blamed; 
How blest could I live, and how calm could I die.” 

Others, again, we saw, of the perfect form of a 
diamond; one of which, indeed, was called by 
that name, in compliment to its resemblance.— 
The four sides were each of a perfect strait line, 
and arranged in mathematical correctness for the 
figure it is named from. 

This is a brief notice of the loveliest scenery 
that our eye has ever gazed upon; and which is 
worthy of an abler pen to describe. Here could 
the Poet climb a native Parnassus; and trip over, 
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with his fanciful maidens, verdant American hills. 
Our soul drank of their beauties, in the bright, 
sparkling rays of the sun of day; and our heart 
quaffed deeply of their charms, in the cool shades 
of evening, or beneath the magic halo of the pure, 
silvery moon. Deeply, and more deeply, we sip- 
ped of the sweets; until our whole mind, thoughts, 
and feelings, became intoxicated with beauty and 
delight. Oh! how our heart then yearned for the 
sweet companionship of friends; with whom to in- 
dulge in fond dreams, and recollections, of de- 
parted joy! Our soul was chastened, and ethere- 
alized, by the scene around it; and forsook the 
gross realities of the Present, for the sanctified 
memories of the Past. Our heart, melancholy 
and alone though it was, in such occupation, felt 
the glow of the scene lightening up its secret re- 
cesses, that had been buried in darkness for years. 
And our breast melted into an excitement of sad- 
dened joy, that rushed in unbidden tears to the 
eye. Oh, God! that man could always live in 
such a Paradise, and indulge in such unbounded 
bliss ! 





THE ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 





BY THE LEYDON BARD. 





Oh for the Romance that filled the dark ages 
Of rash superstition with pleasure’s perfume ; 
And decked the dim margin of history’s dull pages, 
In musical grace, and a rich classic plume! 


When monarchs constructed their regal foundation, 
Upon the chained rights of the great rabble throng; 
And Empires crumbled, or owed their salvation 
To the national strains of the Troubadour’s song! 


When hair-brained Fanatics by zealous exertion, 
Set reason on fire with hope’s feeble gleam; 

And turned Nature’s talents to Nature's nerversion, 
By casting them loose on commotion’s wild stream. 


When Chivalry stood in its envious grandeur, 
And o’er every conquest its mightiness hurled! 
Whilst Knight-errant’s deeds, and the Tournament’s 
splendour, 
Drew forth the applause of the civilized world! 


When Nation’s inspired with phrenzied ambition, 
To witness the combat with eagerness came}; 

And eonquering Heroes in humble submission, 
There sacrificed all to the Goddess of Fame. 


Whilst guided by prowess that thrilled the world’s wonder 
They proudly emerged from the blood-clotted scene ! 
Applauded by peals of loud echoing thunder, 


When war in the walks of the old Feudal castle, 
Together collected the serfs of the land; 


| And duty united the lord and the vassal 


In union of strength—an invincible band. 


When Barons rode forth at the head of their legions 


Of Huntsmen and Staghounds, with spirited pace ; 


| And eagerly scoured the gloomiest regions, 


To taste of the pleasures entwined with the chase! 


| . . 
| When sweet savoured viands in rapid succession, 


Appeared at the sound of authority’s call ; 


' | And wines, brilliant sparkling, oozed from their oppression, 


To cheer every guest in the Banqueting Hall! 


| When from the eve’s glimmer ‘till daylight’s intrusion, 


Wild Revelry’s echo did constantly ring; 
And Fairy forms glided in graceful confusion, 
To notes that were flung from the gay Minstrel’s string ! 


But Time in his journey has crushed the delusion, 
That Fancy created amid the dim gloom! 

Improvement has triumphed o’er lustfnl profusion, 
And buried it deep in Oblivion’s tomb! 


The glorious star of that mighty dominion, 
Now in the dim distance its paleness displays! 

The fabric has fallen, and public opinion, 
Despises the glory of past gala days. 


| Reality’s lifted the veil of conviction, 
Were crowned by the hand of the Tournament Queen! | 
| 


And reared ’mid the rmnins a temple of Light! 
Keen Romance, no longer the proof-sheet of fiction, 
Is locked in the sphere of its own shrouded Night! 
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JUBAL DUNCAN.—-THE SINGER. 





BY LUCUVULU. 





Verily, the page of human existence is like a { would while away the long hours amid the dulcet 
chess-board—Some strange moves, too, we do | strains of the “ Old Violin.” 
make. ‘I'wo forward and one sideways, is not un- | And yet, neither was the vocal art neglected.— 
common. But the life of man also resembles the | In addition to his natural taste for music, the p:- 
chess-board, in being alternately dotted with light | culiar formation of his chest and mouth, much as- 
and dark spots; and if the order in which they | sisted him in the acquirement of that art.—So 
succeed each other is not as regular, it is never- | that, at the age of twenty, no one was better suit- 
theless none the less certain. Like the crescent | ed to lead in the social singing schools than Jubal 
Queen of the stars, now peering forth from her! Duncan. His well known skill always ensured to 
throne of beauty, with majestic countenance, and | him that honor when present, and his love for the 
then veiling her blushing splendors with sombre | employment seldom permitted him to stay away. 
clouds,—the progeny of earth is alternately run- | It was somewhat interesting to see Jubal thus 
ning into either extreme of sorrow or joy. In the | engaged. He had always strenuously insisted 
midst of mirth sadness cometh ; and oft the soul- | that the chorister should have one fourth of the 
darkening shades of grief, are dispelled by the in- | room to himself, in which to move about while 
terception of a pleasant train of thoughts. | Singing, and this privilege he for certain insured 

If there ever lived a creature, that with sinceri- to himself. See him, then, as he stands within 
ty, could endorse the foregoing sentiments, that | the sanctum—now, as though absorbed in deep 
creature was Jubal Duncan. And who may he | meditation, he slowly turns over the leaves of 
have been? Patience, gentle reader, and you | some ancient sacred songster; and now he stops. 
shall know. Can you call to mind any one in| Something has arrested his attention—what is it? 
the circle of your acquaintance, possessing an un- | Hark!—he raises his head—his eye wanders a- 
seemly form and repugnant countenance, and yet | round the room—he deliberately opens his mouth 
having contained in this rough exterior, a soul |—he shuts it again——Hark!—-he speaks :-—*« For 
swelling with generous feelings and noble aspi-| our instruction in the sacred art of music, we will 
rations! If the reverse of the proposition were re- | join together our voices in singing the goodly 
quired, you might know many, but as it is—Do_ tune of Dundee.” 
you not know some one? Well, such a one was! Now the air thunders with the ochoes of the 


Jubal Duncan— | good old tune. But, behold Jubal! His eyes start 
Et ingenium ingens, from their sockets—his nostrils are dilated—his 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore. hand moves up and down in regular time.—His 


Nature, in forming the body, seems to have | legs carry him to and fro—his mouth opens, and 
botched the job, and in compensating for the defi- | "0W 1 shuts again—The tune is finished—He 
ciency, she implanted there a mind of no common | Si0ks into another lethargy, until another tune ar- 
stamp. Except the dark flashings of an eye beam- | Tests his attention. 
ing with affection and intelligence, there was noth- Such, Reader, was Jubal Duncan. He had but 
ing placed without as an index of the within.— | few friends of intimate connection, but then he 
And yet he was not deceitful, but rather open- | had no enemies,—except one—Tom Taylor. Ri 
hearted and frank to a fault. | vals to the good graces of the same fair one, it is 

Peculiarities of character were noticed in him | "t strange, that from insignificant gradges, there 
by most persons, but what most tended to give | 2F08e, at least on one side, sworn enmity. 
him celebrity throughout his own section of coun-| We have just hinted, that our friend was some- 
try, was an uncommon taste for music, together what smitten by the smiles of a fair one. And 
with considerable skill in performing. So much | who and what was she? Anna Hawley was the 
so, that he was generally known by the appella- | being, human, I mean not angelic, who occupi- 
tion of “ Jubal the Singer.” ed a large portion of Jubal’s thoughts, during his 

Often might you have seen a picture of real | twentieth year. If not good-looking, she was good 
enjoyment, when our hero with feet hoisted some- | natured, and that in the opinion of Jubal and oth- 
thing higher than his head, lips emitting the fumes | er sensible persons, was much better. Intimate 
of a care-dispelling pipe, eyes closed as ifin em- from childhood, they could not perceive in each 
blem of the comforts of sleep, and head set back | other those eccentricities so much noticed by oth- 
at an angle parallel with the ridge of his nose, | ers; but each in the other beheld only the quali- 
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ties which most pleased. In a word they loved, | 
and loved as young people should do—sincerely 
and ardently. 

It is true, Tom Taylor from a combination of 
circumstances, was thrown into the society of 
Anna, considerably ; and as Anna was nothing 
superior to her sex, there soinetimes occurred cer- | 
tain flirtations hy no means soothing to the mind | 
of Jubal ;—nevertheless, things scemed to go on 
favorably, and the Singer had oft times entangled 
within the nets of day-dreams and visions, the 
multifarious events, as well as happy results to be 
produced in the course of a life spent with Anya 
Hawley. 

But, alas, for human hopes and expectations— 
how transitory are they all!—how especially so, 
when resting on the faith of a deceitful woman.— 
So thought our hero in the sequel of our incident, | 
we are about to relate. Jubal, like most young 
folk, had a considerable difficulty in bringing about 
the point at issue by “ popping the question.”— 
Nevertheless, having faithfully performed the cer- 
emonies usually preceding such an event, and | 
having given the matter thorough reflection, per- 
haps with the exception of a possibility of a re- 
pulse, he finally made up his mind to pass the 
ordeal, and determined on the succeeding 'T 
day for the accomplishment of his design. 

How often did his thoughts outstrip time and | 
place him in the very crisis of business. How 
often did pleasant anticipations crowd through | 
his mind in quick succession! But, how rarely 
now did the expectation of opposition from 'l'om 
Taylor darken his prespects! Once and again | 
he would recline beneath the shade of the wide- 
spread elm, that stood in the corner of the mead- 
ow. The thoughts of coming days, throw their 
shadows around him, his mind is alternately pleas- 
ed and saddened. But “ time cannot wait,” say 
a great many wise ones of earth, and consequently 
the long expecied Thursday at length arrives. 

Prepared as is the wont of persons at this event- 
ful epoch in life, he proceeds, forthwith, to the | 
dwelling of his beloved. As ill fate would have 
it, on his arrival at the house, who appeared sit- 
ting along with Miss Anna, in a comfortable “hold 
two of us,” but the hated ‘Tom Taylor. 

The old maxim that “three are bad company,” 
was soon verified in this instance. For Anna and 
Tom unfeelingly began to drop hints, and talk 
mysteriously in the presence of our friend Jubal. 
And finally, Mr. Taylor, with an arch smile upon 
his countenance, which concealed beneath it the 
most devilish sarcasm, in a most harshful man- 
ner, brought forth his conceived thoughts in the 
following set speech: “ Mr. Duncan—From your 
long and tried intimacy, I make no scruple of con- 
sidering you my friend, and in that relation I will 
entrust you with my confidence. On next Thurs- | 
day, I wish you to assist me in standing before | 
the marriage altar, with my dear Anna.” 


hurs- 


i dark, first held his mind in durance. 


obtain the desired object. 


family. 


phrenzied mind would 
there was no hope. 
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Had this address the intended effect?’ Can you 


/not answer that yourself, reader! All the tumult 


of conflicting passions, that had ever boiled with- 
in the breast of Jubal, was but a calm in compari- 


json with that which now racked his heated mind. 


The demon of fury urged him to take violent re- 
venge. He would have spoken in bitterness, but 
his tongue was tied fast in amazement. He sat 


‘for a moment in silence, as though recovering 
| from the shock—his countenance the while afford- 


ing a true index of what was passing within.— 


There might be read, mingled shame, disappoint- 


ment, rage and despair. 
moment. 


His stay was but for a 
When Jubal had gained the open air, 
the rural scene which liad formerly appeared beau- 
tiful to him, was totally reversed. It seemed as 
though the accustomed spirit of grace had deser- 
ted him, and he was to be consumed by the viol- 
ence of his own passions. Revenge, deep and 
Hatred to- 
wards Taylor, and increased love to Anna follow- 
ed. For, strange ag it may seem, he acquitted her 
of all blame, and attributed the whole to the cun- 
ningness and malice of Taylor, and false represen- 
tations in regard to himself. 

He had not proceeded far, when he acquired 
enough self-possession to forgive even him. Once 


‘a gleam of hope shot athwart his mind, and he 


thought, were T'aylor out of the road, he might 
The hope fled in an 
instant, and he was left in the darkness of despair. 
The course before him was gloomy and destitute 
of any thing to cheer him. 

He looked with a different eye upon the human 
He cursed the world’s deceitfulness. He 
mourned for its miseries,—and he pitied its folly. 
A dread of consequences totally forsook him. His 
grasp at any hope; but, 
Despair, utter despair siared 
him in the face. Now the demon of Hell holds 
him. 

“It is true, the tortures of the wicked await me, 
but I will be free from the present tortures of an 
agitated mind.” 

A hope thus dreary lit up his darkened counte- 
nance, and Oasis-like rased his mind from its prey- 
ing sorrows. He breathed more freely—suicide 
was now fully determined upon. He even settled 
into comparative calmness, and as he wended his 
way to the banks of the adjoining stream, he re- 
viewed the events of his life and forgave all who 
ever injured him, but could not hope for forgive- 
ness in time. 
the rolling stream. The waves lashed the rock 
upon which he stood. ‘The night winds howl hor- 
ribly through the surrounding forests. ‘The death- 
boding owl, and the scream of the distant wolf, 


‘swelled the terrible concert by their potentious 


omens. ‘I'he furies of Hell seemed to shriek with 
impatience, as calling home the lost spirit. ‘The 
traces of the deepest despair were again upon his 


Now he stands upon the brink of 
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countenance. He endeavored to look into the} The waters responded, “Where am [?.” 
darkness before him, but the depths of Hell alone| But by the time he recognized the old elm, he 
yawned to receive him. He essayed to think of | fully realized his situation. 

the past, but wild distraction seized him, and in-| Jubal’s dream proved a dream indeed, for upon 
voluntarily muttering—Mercy!—Anna! he sprang | visiting Miss Anna shortly afterwards as was des- 
into the waters and happily they were only | tined, he related to her his marvellous vision, at 
about eighteen inches deep, so that being consid-|} which she laughed heartily, and by the way of 
erably shocked and dipped, our friend Jubal was | allaying each other’s fears in relation to that point, 
awakened from a disturbed walking dream, and | they chose the Dream-hated ‘Thursday for a hap- 
slowly rising up he exclaimed, ‘“ Where am I?’ | py consummation of lover’s joys. 








SPIRITS OF THE NIGHT. 


PART III. 


BY GEORGE H. THURSTON. 


Though man may loiter, Time will ever speed, | With all the dark and turbid thoughts of wild 
Ambition ; deem the spirits of the great 

And massive minds, whose memory booms from out 
The misty visions of the Past like mounts 

Of massy rock: may we not deem that they 

Are hovering nigh; and, in the dreamy tongue 

Of their dim realm, are stirring up the soul 

With whispered thoughts of those vast shadowy plans, 
For whose completion Life was all too short? 

For ay! Eternity were scarce enough 

Or span of Time, for one great searching mind, 
Swayed by ambitious soul, to impulse given 

To all its dreams. 


Years ever roll the same unchanging course, 
However man may stray. He, that dreamy Youth, 
Was now no more ; a man, he stood alone. 
Changed! O! so sadly changed! The freshness of 
‘The heart and thought was gone ; and trustiulness, 
That feeling which so binds the heart unto 
The beautiful of Earth, had fled; and in | 
Its place sat harsh suspicion, brooding like 

A shadowy fear, amid the thoughts and Love, 
The dream which had so bent his youthful course, 
Had gone ; its type, a bubble floating down 

The stream, and breaking ’gainst the banks of a 
Wide flowing river. Wearied, sated with 


And he who there, beneath 
The stars which rolled their brilliant, God-like course, 
Unchanging ever; he, in that hour, felt 


The world, he had come back again unto 

The home of Youth. Once more he stood upon 
Thé mossy bank, where first the dream of love Ambition’s strongest rule ; for the bright stars 

Awoke within his soul. And night had spread Had whispered him, in their calm language,—thought, 
Her queenly robe upon the Earth; her stars Full many dreams of power. He saw, in mind, 
Shone forth from out her dusky halls, like gleams The mighty of the Earth in honor bend 

Of reason flashed from out the murky void Unto his fame ; and felt, within his soul, 

Of a vast maniacal mind,—tood for The might, unaided by aught save his own 

Stern willed, proud heart, to win as high a place 

On earth, as those bright stars in night’s dark crown 


Long years of thought. Again he gazed upon 
The starry night, as he was wont in Youth. 


His thoughts again went wandering on through space; 


OEE ies O fool! couldst thou not see, within the past, 
On, e’en unto the verge of Infinite. ” ‘ 
pone : ; nd A, trod upor | ‘That seared heart, lost happiness, and dreams 

nd there, e’en as his mind, awed, trod upon | * 5 4 
rl ‘deri : f 1 Infinit Of haunting doubt? The tears of thousands, shed 
The wildering verge of grand Infinity, \ , 

gg be with a hi 4 if 1 # 7 | In bitter woe; the blood of fellow men, 

» felt within himself a new born might. Pisin ‘ ‘ 
™ - : "2 ORR T Sites Which in their dreams should hue all things around 
Ambition had sprung up within his heart 


With its dark stain; the deep, dark courses of 
Lost, ruined man; were the ingredients which 
Composed powers magic syllables. 


Ambition! O! art thou indeed a vast, 
And evil spirit, which, within the heart 
Of man, dost rear thy lofty, dazzling shrine; 





Or a Vast, mighty innate feeling, which But no! the spirits of the night had done 
Was planted in the breast of man, at his The charm; the spell was on him ; and he went 
Creation, by his God,—destined to be | Forth to the world, led by his high, stern will, 
The moving principle of the new race ; Ant mad ambition ; which = yore became 

3ut now corroded, by the Fall and Sin, _ deeper, with vraateriie- might ;—so strong, 
Of half its power, tough still bearing on mend ntl Se begin: deat more 
Its front the impres: of the God? a might e: deer g 

For Good or Bad, howeve’er man may direct! His only child, his orphan girl, from out 


; ‘ A His heart, to perish mid the snares of Life. 
O! may we not, when in the silent night | 


Stern dreams of power come, and fill the soul (END OF PART III.) 





THE PERSECUTED BOY. 





BY N. W. WHITE. 





Ricuarp MEtten was the son of parents whose! lific soil. The light of heaven shed its radiant 
circumstances in life chained them down to the in-| beams in his expanding heart. The iris of his 
tercourse of ordinary society. From mere child-| own peace spanned the world of his imaginative 
hood he had been victimized as the butt of ridi-| day-dreams. The ideal blended with reality.— 
cule for the whole neighborhood. In schools, there ; The cold world laughed at his seeming stupidity, 
is always some pupil singled out, on whom the | but he heeded them not. His parents chided their 
leers, and jibes, and taunts of every malapert | son for his sedentary life, but he replied in a mild, 
scholar are heaped. In the one to which our lit- | filial way, and said to himself, “there shall be a 
tle hero belonged, he had to submit to such impo- | change some day.’ 
sition, and pass through the fiery ordeal of such | And there was, too, a new era in the life-time 
persecution. But it was remarked that he invari-| of the young Miller. In proportion to the growth 
ably bore allthis mirth with becoming coolness, in- and strength of his physical system, did his mental 
somuch that it seldom provoked a retort. In fact, | | enlarge and improve. As the lineaments of boy- 
he was so keen and cutting when he did deign a, hood slowly disappeared, genius and manhood 
reply, that there was an instinctive dread of con-| were portrayed, in bold relief, in their stead. In- 
dign punishment, when his persecutors beheld an_ tellect nestled in the dark chambers of his piercing 
unusual fixedness of his eye, and a bitter, con-| eye, and the flash of poetic fire that shot forth 
temptuous scorn gathering on his half-upturned | from that place, irresistibly made you wonder and 
lip, which ever preceded one of his most galling admire. Thus, by intense application to wisdom's 
and biting notices of their railery. This may seem | lore, did he fling back the scorn of foes into their 
strange in a boy, simply, but it was, nevertheless, | own path, mounted the slippery ladder of emin- 
as strangely true. Careless in his manner of dress, | ence, and looked down from a lofty height on his 
and absolutely droll and slovenly in his mien, it| former despisers, but now inv idious but unwilling 
was no wonder that he was set apart by his school-| admirers. 
mates for their sole, exclusive and peculiar amuse-| Poetic talent will discover itself sooner or later. 
ment. His preceptor engendered an antipathy wd Miller commenced his publications over a fictiti- 
him, as, by accident, he discovered something re-| aus signature—“< Cincinnalus’’—and ere long 
pulsive in his address. Even his parents, imbib-| heard high eulogiums on his productions from the 





ing the popular opinion, at length began to look 
down upon him as the boy devoid of genius; and 


concluded that it was preposterous to continue | 
him at school, where he not only failed to make | 
any proficiency, but had to stem a torrent of abu-| 
sive epithets, dire vituperation, and contumely, 


profusely lavished upon him by his cotemporary | 
school-fellows. 
But Richard was a philosopic little soul ; 


himself with this thought—* there sha// be a 


change some day.” Society he never courted, nor | 


courted the smiles of any one, For hours after 
Morpheus had sealed the eyelids of all others, he 
pored tirelessly over his books; and as the earliest 
lark began its matin orison, he placed himself at 
his window, and studied by the light of breaking 
morn. Mellowed by the solemn quiet of midnight, 
and inspired by the balmy influence of Aurora, the 
spirit of poesy soon became incorporated with his | 
juvenile mind. Tender thoughts and sublime sen- 


timents sprang up, spontaneously, from the pro- 


and 
maugre all that he had to contend with, wrapt up | 
in the knowledge of his own prowess, he never 
allowed the smoothness of his temper to be lashed | 
into a foam by the storms of passion; consoling | 


lips of his veriest enemies, when they little dream- 
ed who was the author. Every tongue lauded 
their beauty, and every heart melted under their 
pathetic strain. 

About this time, the wily god, Cupid, aimed a 
shot at his heart; and well it told in that uncorrup- 
ted reservoir of life! And well did the sly archer 
do his devoir in this instance. Oh! how tenderly 
Richard fostered the passion! ‘The ideal angel, 
before whose shrine his youthful soul had bowed 
in ecstatic devotion, seemed personified in the ob- 
ject of his affection. The torch of love inflamed 
every sentiment, bursting forth in song; and every 
whispered thought was linked, in hallowed sweet- 
ness, with her name. But an insuperable barrier 
was thrown out before him. The girl of his choice 
was of wealthy and honorable parents—he of poor 
and obscure. Yet she returned his ardent love. 
To her he communicated the name of the anony- 
mous writer, who received the applause of all.— 
Oh! how sweet to confide the secrets of his inmost 
heart to so sweet, gentle and siniling a maid! A 
promise was made to defer a nuptial connexion 
| till the world should place him, in honor, on a 
level with her parents. 
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Years went by: Richard Mellen stood first and| in the House of Representatives of the United 
foremost as a jurist, at the most renowned bar.—| States. Take up almost any periodical of the day, 
« Cincinnatus” was known in “propria persona.” \ read the boundless encomiums bestowed upon him, 
The being of his first love was his honored bride.| and you may learn that, although genuine talent 
The dull, ignorant boy, was forgotten in the elo- | be subdued and crushed for a while, like a smoth- 
quent, patriotic, erudite statesman. The boy | ered fire, it only recoils to issue forth in another 
whom we first introduced to you is now an Hon.| place, more furious and magnificently brilliant. 


“THE POOR INDIAN.” 





BY M. A. T. 





Ir should be humiliating to the mind of eve-|battle-axe. But the white man conquered and 
ry American, to reflect upon the inhuman treat-| the son of the forest departed with direful impre- 
ment with which the Red man has met at our| cations on his lips— 


i i + j i “The Indian’s curse,” said he,*“be on 
hands. Here, dwelling in peace; in possession enya 
of the soil—free as the winds that played around My last abiding malison, 


Rest heavy on their border.” 

And he has been driven from forest to forest, 
and from shore to shore, till he soon shall «not 
have where to lay his head.” Poor Indian! I 
fore the council-fire, in strains of native eloquence} mourn thy fate. Often when I see the sun sink- 
and simplicity ;—thus situated was he met by his! ing in his burning and everlasting brightness be- 
white brother, who demanded a surrender of the | hind the hills of the west, I think that thy sun, 
soil, and that he should leave the home of his | too, is about setting in the western waters, to rise 
fathers, the land of his nativity, and every fond | no more, except in the spirit-land! But this na- 
association of the past, and be driven to the wil-| tion has yet to answer for the oppression she has 
derness of the west. How was such an invasion | meted out to thee. Retribution will yet let loose 
upon the rights of man, calculated to arouse every | red lightnings. Though the hour may be long 
unholy passion, and awaken the fire of revenge. | delayed, yet come it must, unless by speedy re- 
With a tiger’s ferocity he repels the assault, and pentance and living a new life it may be averted. 
scenes of blood, and wo, ensued. The War-god! « Wisdom is better than weapons of war,” and 
went howling over the wilderness and through| may we seek it sincerely, earnestly. 
the forests, and thousands fell beneath his bloody} New Brighton, Pa. 


the mountain heights, unknown to toil and anxie- 
ty—eager for the hunt, his heart beating high 
with rapture as he poured forth his oration be- 











SPIRITS OF THE NIGHT. 


PART IV. 


BY GEORGE H. THURSTON. 
O night! who spreadeth o’er this fallen earth | Whutrn sMILING FACE; thrown back, with scorn, the kind 
Thy sweeping veil; and, by the light of thy | And pitying words of gentle hearts, that knew 
Calm stars, look’st darkly down upon this world ; | And felt its grief; but, in the starry hour, 
Thy spirit voices sending o’er the bright | Poured forth their wild and bitter anguished thoughts, 
and pleasant places of the earth; and, in | As those with bruised hearts, and shattered hopes, 
The shadowy hours which await around Alone can feel, to thee, O, veiling night! 
Thy throne, sweet soothing with their voice, the hearts | The child of Luxury, mid filth and rags, 
Of those who, through the dusky hours of | In some murk corner of the city’s wealth, 
Thy reign, muse out their love for thee ; with thy Stripped of his gold, slow pining life away. 
Pure thoughts uplifting the sad spirits of The orphan maid, in sorrow wasting slow, 
Beneath the misery of a heart betrayed, 
And hopes all blighted ’neath the frost of shame. 
; But speak, O night! from thy swart throne, and say 
If in thy sable reign thou seest so sad 
A sight, as that of a frail, tottering 
Oid man, with heart lost to the beautiful 
Of earth; who, through all life, had worshipped at 


Such as oft love to feel upon their brows 

Thy cooling hand, and thy low breath in wind 

Soft playing on their cheeks! O ebon night! 

Full many are the sad, sad sights thou seest, 

From thy high misty halls. The high, proud heart, 
Which in its throbing cells had hid, through day. 
Its anguished thoughts, and met the glare of life 
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The shrine of mad ambition; and upon 

Its altar lain, in sacrifice, the bright, 

Sweet dreams of youth, the ties of Friendship, and 
The bonds of Love; who in his ruthless course, 
Had trodden down the finer feelings of 

The heart, and high Ideal imagery 

Of mind, and pure, fresh founts of thoughts within 
The soul; and now, with wasted pewer, turned 
Back to his pure youth’s home. 


There stood, beside 

The self same stream, which all as gently wound 
Its way along the mossy bank; and whose 
Pure waters mirrored back, as faithfully 
As erst it did of yore, the branching elm; 
In the last stage of life, the youth, the man, 
Who on that mound had stood, and drank, as then, 
From out the founts of the inspiring night, 
Pure thoughts. And all unchanged, the dewy night 
Still spread her darkness o’er the earth, and the 
Bright stars still rolled their nightly path along. 
But man had changed; and as he gazed upon 
The cold, clear stars, his thoughts went wandering back 
Unto the sunny days of youth ; when, what 
Was now to him the Real Past, was then 
A bright Ideal world, all brightly gemmed 
With starry Hope. 

He turned from these sweet thoughts, 
Back to his own sad, wasted, cheerless heart; 
To feel Remorse, with harsh and mighty hand, 
Tear up, from out their brooding cells, wild thoughts 
Of days and years misspent; of talent bowed 
In worship to an Idol shrine ; of ties, 
Which wound their tendrills round his youth’s 
Warm heart, all shattered; and those flowers of 
The heart,—PuRE FEELINGS,—plucked from out their soil, 
And thrown upon ambition’s shrine, to die, 
By the stern will. And now, when the heart, cloyed 
And wearied with the flowery sweets of earth, * 
Would have turned back unto its own pure home; 
It found its flowers dead, and rank, wild weeds 
Over shadowing their place. 


O! what sad thoughts, 
And lowly bitterness of soul, are theirs, 
Who turn from the gay world, to find the heart 
A desrert, and the founts of love, cold, shrunk,— 
Reflecting back one sad image—sELF ! 

Even as the old man gazed upon the night, 
The high stars keeping their calm, paley watch, 
There came unto his soul a softening thought ; 

And feelings which had fled the heart since days 

Of youth, came stealing back. His soul again 

Went soaring forth through night’s wide realms, a dream 
Of peace shed round his heart, its sweet, mild light; 


The springs of holy Love welled up within 


THE 


Oh record not a tale of the dull sombre past, 
Of the days that are fleeted and o‘er, 

Of joys that were far too delightful to last, 
Or of scenes we can ne’er visit more 














| 


PAST. 


His soul. and bathed, in their reviving dew, 

The withered heart; and as the impulses 

Of that lone heart, went forth in contrite prayer, 
There came, in gushing love, upon his mind, 
The griefs his will had bound, through life, within 
The soul. 


The old man bowed his head. and wept. 
Ay! the high heart, which in its course through life, 
Mid all its storms, had never bent or bowed; 
Ne’er swerved from the path marked out by its 
High will; nor melted. e’er, beneath a thought, 
A dream of youth; now, in its iron age, 
When its deep thirst for power had been quenched ; 
When all the dreams of youth had realized 
Themselves, to bid his pride soar high and wide ; 
Had, in the solemn hour of night, beneath 


* Its calm, still voices, overthrown its pride, 


And bent in sorrow low. 
O night! in vain 

The search! in vain we call, and bid the breath 
From out thy marble halls reveal the source 
Of thy deep power o’er the human soul; 
Which bids the mind. that ‘neath the glare of day 
Would fret its powers away in idle pomp, 
Beneath thy sable star-spread throne, conceive 
Great thoughts, which thy still voice implants as the 
High impulses of life. For unto us, 
Thou speakest not ;—unto the sour, alone, 
Thou comest with thy low. soft voice ; and we 
Can only feel the soul wild thrilling, neath 
The music of thy tone; nor hear its low 
Response. 

O night! is true the magii lore, 
Which held that those bright sparks within this vault, 
Were each the shining coronet of some 
High spirit infinite; who hold their watch, 
Each o’er the destinies of some frail man? 


And is it so; are those bright stars not worlds, 
But crowns of glory on the brows of the 
Dumb, airy watchers round thy throne? Or art 
A spirit vast, at certain hours o’er 
This earth thy pinions spreading wide, that man, 
Beneath their shading folds, may rest in peace? 


All fruitless is the call! We may not know 
Their source; we only feel the soul, beneath 
Their voices, thrilling, and the heart grow sad, 
Or gay, as thought construes their words. 


But we 
May deem, that there are powers, which, from out 
Their airy halls, can call those voices, at 
Their will; and that they ever bend, beneath 
The might of calm tranquility of Thought, 
Pure heart, and Ideality of mind. 
(THE END.) 


PAST. 


The years which have flown we can never recall, 
Nor a moment live over again, 
So the tears that reflection may wring from us all 


Are alike unavailing and vain. i. 
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TALES OF THE BACKWOODS. 


BY AN EARLY SETTLER. 





NO. 2.--THE ISLAND COMBAT; 
OR, BRADY’S REVENGE. 
(Concluded from page 236.) 


Tux youthful prisoner stood bound to the tree. | tain the certainty when their anxiety wag relieved 


An undaunted firmness to meet his approaching | by the appearance of Brady himself returning. 
fate was visible on his moveless features, as they 


| ‘The secret of his delay, and return, was imme- 

shone beneath the bright blaze of the fire that en-| diately opened to them. On reaching the place 
circled him. | proposed, he had discovered the Indian coming di- 
Loud was the mirth of the dreadful revelers as| rectly towards him, on his way apparently to the 


they danced about their victim, and exulted in| river's edge for a draught of water. Though under 
each new torment their savage ingenuity might | the shade of the bank and still unseen by the In- 
suggest. 


| dian, to have moved, that he might get out of the 
At a short distance from the fire, seated alone | way, would have rendered himself discoverable. — 


on a fallen tree, was the pale form of a female, | To have discharged his rifle at him might likewise 
| have been imprudent, as the opening of the as- 

who, wearied and worn with the toilsome journey | sault would not have been of that bold character 
of the day and the sad fate that befell her,sat a move-| which would be calculated to intimidate in the 
less spectator, pillowing an infant on her arms, | onset, as was the intention. Brady therefore con- 
neglected apparently for the time by the savages. | cluded to wait for the Indian’s descent under the 
The soft star-light gleaming down from above, or| bank, when of a sudden “with an artful throw of 
the silver-toned zephyr stealing through the leaves, | his toma’iawk he supposed he might despatch him. 
failing not, perhaps, to summon the shadowings of} ‘The Indian stepped beneath the bank, and was 
tearful memories over her worn breast, when per-| within two yards of Brady, when the tomahawk 
chance the merciless captors suffered for a moment | flew by his head, giving him the first notice he 
an interval of silence to go abroad on the night. | had of the presence of so fearful a foe. The next 
On arriving immediately opposite the encamp-| moment Brady witha drawn knife sprang towards 
ment, Brady proposed, as it was near the head of; him. ‘The savage thrown on the alert, received 
the island, to continue around to the other side | his antagonist with due presence of mind and with 
himself, under the shelter of the bank, while the | a skilful parry of his arm, struck the knife, about 
other two should remain. |to plunge into his bosom, from the hand of Brady. 


His object for this was, that an attack might be| It fell to the ground more than twenty steps dis- 
made on both sides of the savages, supposing | tant. 


“ From kindred, home and love’s embraces torn;” 





The two, entirely unarmed, were now 
they might be the more easily routed, from re-| within each other’s giant hold. A mighty con- 


ceiving the impression, as they naturally would, | test ensued: neither fell to the earth; yet long 
that their assailants were numerous, and prepared | and with the strength of the lion did they contend. 
to meet them at all points. \In the fearful scuffle they had now reached the 

Brady accordingly proceeded round the point | water’s edge—an expedient at once seemed to sug- 
of the island, leaving instructions with the others | gest itself to both—that of drowning. As the con- 
not to fire until they should hear the report of his | test continued they entered the stream farther.— 
rifle, and then still to remain under the bank, re-| But neither was able to put the other under.— 
loading and discharging their rifles tid he should | After a time it happened the balance of both was 
give the signal war-whoop, when they should rush | lost and they fell side by side inthe water; but it 
with tomahawk in hand upon the group. was no more than eighteen inches deep and but 

Full thirty minutes had elapsed, and still noth-| little advantage was gained by either, They had 
ing was heard of Brady. Shortly after he had| risen to their knees, and nuw for a moment with- 
left Anderson and the other, a large Indian warri-| out releasing their holds, ‘awaited to breathe; for 
or was noticed walking out from the encampment | their powerful strength had become wasted. 'The 


towards the opposite bank—the spot for which | bright steel, struck from the hand of Brady, gleam- 
Brady had left. Fears were entertained of a fatal 














ed brightly on the shore near by. It caught the 
combat. Anderson was about to leave to ascer-|eye of him who had long and gallantly worn it— 
3 
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A true friend that had never deserted him before; 
it seemed with the glitter of faith now to woo him 
to a possession of it again. With the leap of swift- 
ness itself he stood upon the shore, and the knife 
dazzled from his drawn arm—a moment and its 
coldness was sheathed in the bosom of the Indi- 


an as he reached the shore to renew the combat. 


Not a word was spoken—not a groan was heard. 


The scalp was taken from the expiring victim and | 


Brady returned to his companions. 
It was now supposed that the Indians would 


precipitately down the shore. Brady pursued him, 
and his companion stopping to re-load his gun 
determined to despatch the one in the water. But 
the Indian aware of it, seldom showed himself 
above water as he swam for the other side. A 
shot was given him; but, however, without effect, 
| as was supposed. 

Brady continued pursuit of the one down the 
shore, and had scarcely ran two hundred yards, 
when getting somewhat a-head of him, he leaped 
over the bank, and drawing his knife from his belt 





soon miss their comrade, and go perhaps to/and dropping his gun, made a stroke at the In- 
search for him; when it was proposed by Brady | dian. ‘he knife striking the bone of his breast 
that the attack upon them should be opened, and/did not enter; and before it could again be 
an immediate rush be made to obtain their arms. | drawn upon the Indian, the victim grappled with 

So eagerly were they busied in torturing their | his adversary ; but unable to wrest the knife from 
poor victim at the stake, and rejoicing in the tor- | him, withheld it for a time from being sheathed in 
ments they inflicted, they did not notice the ab-| his bosom. But it was but for a moment that the 
sence of the Indian for some time. And fearful | instrument of death was deterred from the execu- 
that the prisoner would expire under their hellish | tion of its intended purpose. A struggle for a 


tortures, before the opportunity to release him, 
which they delayed for, might transpire, Brady 
and his companions had almost determined to 
salute the merciless revelers with a discharge 
from their rifles. But as anticipated, the warrior 
in truth began to be missed. A loud whistle was 
now given as a signal of inquiry afterhim. But 
as no answer was had in return, three’ of them 
proceeded towards the bank where he had disap- 
peard. The moment they had reached it, the 
toud cracks of three rifles rang suddenly upon the 


air, and three of the savages fell by the fire, at the 


same moment, lifeless to the ground. Brady and 
his companions at the same instant broke towards | 
them. The remaining Indian at the fire attempt- 
ed to escape. 
ther, sprang towards him, and throwing his toma- | 
hawk, it struck edge foremost into the back of his | 


Brady, with the bound of the pan- 


while was kept up, but at last the fatal plunge 
was given, and the tawny combatant sunk to 
the earth with but a gasp, and was dead. 
With the reeking knife drawn from his bosom, his 
scalp was soon detached from his head. When 
Brady returned, overtaking his companion, and 
eagerly inquiring if the one in the water had been 
killed. But he, the only one of the eight, had al- 
ready reached the main land, who now commenced 
with a strain of the most abusive language, in toler- 
ably good English ; damning Brady and his men 
as squaws and cowards, for taking advantage of 
the Indians, by not making an open attack, and 
allowing them the chance of defence. Brady deter- 
| mined to hush him, re-loaded his rifle, and after 
ascertaining as near as he could where the Indian 
stood took deliberate aim, and fired. The Indian 
| was heard to speak no more. It was thought he 





| 


neck and felled him to the earth. The guns of was doubtless killed. 





the Indians stood against a tree—their knives lay| The scalps being stripped from the heads of the 
near by. These were now grasped ; and one flying | other Indians, the party, with the two released 
towards the prisoner cut him loose, and carried | captives, crossed the river, and returned to the 
him offa short distance from the fire; while Bra- | fort. 
dy and the other rushed to the bank, under which | The next day curiosity led Brady and the men, 
the remaining three had descended. They were | to return to see if they killed the Indian whom he 
discovered running down the shore ; Brady and | had shot at on the shore opposite the island. 
the other pursued, and being on the top of the | Upon reaching the spot considerable blood was 
bank, were soon directly opposite them. | found, and the Indian tracked for some distance 
They fired at them and one Indian fell, another into the woods—such was the unerring aim even 
sprang into the river, and the third fled the more | in the dark, of the formidable avenger! 





BRADY. 


The Red-man quailed beneath his eagle eye, 
The foe-man fell beneath his stalwart arm; 

Wo to the savage when the borderer’s cry, 
Came to him in the accents of alarm. 


A father’s, brother's blood—a debt how dire! 
The Indian’s never fully can repay, 

Wo to the Red-man, wo!—a Brady’s ire 
Is cooled but when his pulses cease to play! 
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BY C. B. GILLESPIE. 





Amone the many exciting sports which the 
way farer may enjoy in the far western wilds, there 
are none so noble or so calculated to captivate for 
the time as the Buffaloe chase; and though in the 
midst of wandering tribes of Indians, who con- 
tinually lurk around a caravan in anticipation of 
cutting off any stragglers who may have the 
thoughtlessness or temerity to venture any dis- 
tance away, yet often is it the case that persons 
detach themselves from the main body and un- 
mindful of all but the object in pursuit, dash reck- 
less of limb and life, still fearlessly on in the chase. 
‘l'o a person not accustomed to such sports the 
engrossing excitement is calculated to lead 
far into peril. ‘The innumerable herds dot- 
ting the plain on every hand feeding quietly on 
the tender herbage frequently fail not to lure some 
one forth on the pursuit. 

In hunting the Buffalo, there are three methods 
most commonly in use, each being performed upon 
a horse well tutored for the purpose; the first 
which is generally the safest, isthe one adopted by 
“green hands,” or by those who have not often 
participated in the hunt; the weapon used is a 
rifle, the hunter galloping close to the side of the 
animal, fires at its heart, and if not brought 
down by the first fire, the horse falls behind until 
the piece be again loaded, when he rushes up as 
before. But notwithstanding the seeming certain- 
ty of its results, this method is the least efficaci- 
ous; for nothing can be more tenacious of life 
than the Buffalo; and sometimes the chase will 
lead the pursuer a couple of leagues before the 
animal fall, and not even then until pierced by in- 
numerable balls; I have never yet seen a Buffalo 
killed by the first fire; generally he receives five 
or ten, and sometimes as high as twenty balls be- 
fore he is secured, and then dies lingeringly, 
facing his destroyer to the last. 

The second method is the one resorted to prin- 
cipally by Indians, though the Mexicans also are 
very fond of it; the sport is much the same as the 
other, but instead of a rifle, the bow and arrow are 
used. And though we, from our ignorance of their 
skill in archery, are apt to smile at such weapons 
in comparison with the rifle, yet, in the hands of a 
skilful Indian the bow is far preferable in killing 





tive soil, nor beheld his herculean developement 
of frame, generally compare him with the weak 
and puny being, who by his intercourse with the 
whites, has not only lost that independency of 
mind and action, but also that strength of muscle 
and boldness of nerve, which in border warfare we 
have so often read of as peculiarly belonging to 
themselves. But in these western wilds, upon the 
wide savannahs, where he is far removed from the 
blasting influence of civilization, he is still al/ that 
our imagination ever hus pictured him; nor in one 
respect does his appearance sink beneath the fond 
ideal. It is nothing uncommon for those wild 
hunters of the plain, to pierce the Buffalo through 
and through, and I have heard it said, such is the 
incredible velocity of the arrow, it has been known 
to pass through one Buffalo, and inflict a mortal 
wound upon a second; as to the truth of this, how- 
ever, I cannot vouch, but certain it is the first ar- 
row is generally fatal. 

The last mode which is the most chivalrous, 
and dangerous, is only adopted by those whose 
experience and nerve in such pursuits can alone 
make it successful; it is termed “dancing the 
Buffalo,”—and the horse especially must be well 
trained, as the least swerve might prove fatal to 
him and his rider. The instrument employed is 
a lance, very strong and lengthy, the handle up- 
wards of twelve feet and the head three more, 
which upon the whole makes rather a cumberous 
weapon. In preparing for the chase the horse is 
caught (which is suffered to run at large with oth- 
er animals) and bridled, no saddle being used as 
it is rather disadvantageous than beneficial; the 
horse is then led by an attendant as near as possi- 
ble to the herd without alarming it, he is then 
mounted and moves at a quick pace towards them. 
At first the Buffalo scarcely notices his approach. 
While at a distance they occasionally raise the 
head to watch his proceedings, seeing him ap- 
proach nearer and nearer they at last become 
frightened and move off slowly in a rolling gait ; 
then is the time for the hunter, his horse flies on- 
ward like the wind, and before they have arrived 
at their topmost speed he is amongst them like a 
thunder-bolt, scattering the dark mass in every di- 
rection; he selects one, the horse is left to himself 


the Buffalo, being more certain in its results; and who instinctively responds to the rider’s wishes. 
the celerity with which arrow after arrow is dis-|'The lance is grasped by both hands, and when 
charged, gives no respite whatever to the victim.| side by side with the animal it is placed as near 
Those who have never seen the Indian on his na-! the heart as possible, rider and horse inclining in- 
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wardly until the cold point enters the vitals——|and possessing courage approaching to temerity, 
Then is the critical moment, for as soon as the | for some moments he was as a child gazing stupid- 
huge beast feels he is wounded, he often whirls|ly on the beast nearing him as the ground 
upon his pursuers, and unless the horse be very | seemed to shake beneath his tread. With a start 
active, he and his rider will pay the forfeit of their | he awoke to the realities of his situation, and me- 
temerity. Though the most dangerous, it is the | chanically looked around to note if fortune would 
most exciting, and by far the most destructive. It! offer any succor in his extremity. Alas! there 
is not unfrequent for a skilful hunter to kill ten in| was no trees whose friendly branches might afford 
the same race out of the one gang; and I heard of|a shelter, no huge rock to interpose its protect- 
one, who had killed as many as fourteen !—a| ing front, nothing could be seen but the long rank 
great number considering their tenacity of life. | grass interspersed with flowers waving in the 

Besides these methods, there is another which | wind; he turned and fronted his foe with unsheath- 
is termed “ still hunting,” and is also very fatal | ed knife, determined to perish bravely, as there was 
in its results, if there be a good rifle and an experi-|no hope but death, and such a death!—his wan- 
enced marksman to handle it. The hunter endea- | dering eye detected a line of grass a few yards 
vors to crawl upon his victims without being ob- | behind which seemed taller and denser than 
served, and when near enough selects one from| the rest; bounding towards it he reached it; his 
the crowd, and with unerring aim the ball speeds | foot slipped and he feel headlong into a small 
on its course of death; at the report the herd will| gully which had been washed by the summer 


start, but seeing nothing will resume their grazing | rains, now dry and covered over with weeds and 
in afew moments. The destroyer keeping himself 


carefully concealed, the wounded beast will stand | 
still, not knowing what it was that injured him, | 
until the deadly rifle is again loaded and discharg- 
ed. By this means a person may kill four or five, 
never moving from the same spot, for such is the 
stupidity of the Buffalo, they will see their compa- 
nions drop around them one by one, but still re- 
main gazing about them, entirely unconscious 
of secret danger; they only fear that which is of- 
fered to their view. ‘This species of hunting has 
its perils also, for when the herd becomes alarmed, | 
scarcely any thing can stop them in their course; 

and if they happen to direct their flight towards 

the concealed hunter, his danger is very great; 

some instances there are, in which people have | 
been crushed to death in this manner. The 

following incident which was narrated to me by 


grass. But little injured by the fall he crawled 


some distance up where there seemed to be a bet- 
ter shelter; he scarcehad stopped when the pursu- 
| ing bull arrived at the very place he had disappear- 
ed; he paused and listened, then moved slowly 
up the bank, stopping and listening, at every step 
he heard his heavy foot come closer, closer; it al- 
most seemed to touch him, and he heard the nos- 
trils of the animal snufling the air; he gave him- 
self up for lost; he could almost feel the hot breath 
upon his face; there was a pause. Happily the bull 
then moved off; he lay still as death until he could 
hear his heavy step no longer; when he raised his 
head and saw him running slowly over a distant 
bluff. 

Many are the tales of the desperate ferocity of 
Buffalo when wounded, and such is their enor- 





the young man himself, will show the determined 
character oft he Buffalo when enraged. In one 
of his still hunting expeditions, he had been out 
some distance from camp but met with no success 
whatever, the grass being too short to conceal him, | 
and the surface of the ground entirely unbroken; 
so that it was an utter impossibility to creep sufii- 
ciently close. As he returned he descried two 
feeding ina gentle hollow, where the grass was 
very rank and high; availing himself of the oppor- | 
tunity presented, after considerable toil and fatigue 
he obtained a situation he deemed would answer 
his purpose; his first fire was directed against the fe- 
male, as by that means he hoped to possess him- 
self of both; for it is well known that where there | 
are only two in company, if the female be first 
killed, her mate will not forsake her. After hav- 
ing fired, in reloading his piece he unthinkingly 


displayed a portion of his person. ‘The bull mark- | 


ed it instantly, and dashed towards him with glar- | 
ing eyes, threatening the unfortunate fellow with | 
a horrid death; he described his feelings then as | 
awful; though a man of extraordinary strength, | 


mous strength nothing can withstand them. Rath- 
er a ludicrous circumstance happened one day to 


_a Mexican, who had been boasting that he could 


lasso one and bring him into camp, without any 
accident whatever. ‘Taking his cabresta, which is 
always at the saddle-bow, he started on the 
expedition mounted on a fine, powerful horse. 


|The herd to which he was aiming was not far off, 


and he was soon in the midst; singling one out he 


thought not so dangerous as some, he started in 


pursuit, whirling his cabresta around his head, to 
give more certainty to the aim; his eye did not 
prove faithless, and the supple rope was firmly 
fastened on the animal’s horns; leaning his entire 
weight upon the opposite stirrup to prevent the 
saddle from being turned, the Mexican curbed his 


\horse by little and little, but the bull which had 
_been running parallel with him, now turned 


suddenly off to the opposite side, dragging man 
and horse after him in terrible confusion; over 
and over they rolled; the girth breaking, however, 
released the horse from his unrelished position ; 
gaining his feet, the steed with a loud snort darted 
off in a contrary direction. Asto the unlucky 
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wight, raising himself slowly up, the first thing| thousands which perish every year, there is 
which presented itselfto his astonished vision was, | no sensible diminution in their numbers. The 
his saddle unaccountably following the wake of| Indians, when speaking of their extraordinary 
the affrighted Buflalo; flap, flap went the saddle | numbers say, “they rise from the earth like grass,” 
upon the hard earth, bounding and leaping as if; and it is no matter of wonder they should hold 


alive, the rope was strong and firmly fastened, | such an opinion, when they behold the plains 


and away it went like the flying Dutchman, at a, bleached with the bones of those which every sea- 
rate perfectly astonishing to the unfortunate own-| son are destroyed; but notwithstanding the vast 


er; one instant his eyes were directed to his horse | herds which roam over that almost illimitable 
which was galloping in a contrary direction as if| tract of country, they too are doomed, like the 
pursued by a legion of devils, and the next, to his unhappy Indians, in the course of a few years to 
saddle flying in an extraordinary manner over the | melt from off the face of the earth, and be amongst 
distant plain; loud and many were the peals of| “the things that were.” That extraordinary spirit 
laughter which greeted his return, and the flight | of emigration which is now rolling its vast tide 
of his saddle formed the subject of many a jest | towards the far Oregon, will be soon checked by 


amongst his compadeus. | the broad Pacific, and the reflux of this human 
In moving over those vast unbroken plains, | stream will scatter itself over the almost unknown 
thousands may be seen at asingle glance, scatter- | hunting grounds of the Prairie Indian—burying 


ed on every side and dotting the landscape as far| him and the doomed Buffalo in its engulphing 
as the eye can carry, yet notwithstanding the | waves! 


THE END OF LIFE. 


BY A. P. D. 


Turre are moments when in the midst of joy |the animal and vegetable world; now revelling in 
and all that makes a paradise of earth, when life | all the pride of youth on the luxuries of life; now 
seems too short to compass its enjoyments, and | 


the glad heart leaps at the very consciousness of| 
existence—a sense of desolating loneliness which | 
comes o’er the spirit and sheds its subduing influ-| 
ence on the heart. Philosophy then refuses her 


wanting the wretched pittance of subsistence im- 
plored by the palsied hand and tremulous lips of 
age; thousands of our species beneath the sunny 
skies of Southern Europe, the means of subsis- 


tence offered almost spontaneously from the bosom 
aid, and the warmth of imagination is chilled at! of nature, buoyant with all the elasticity of life, 


the icy approach of death. soon hurled by thousands to the charnal house, 

Often when the mind is withdrawn from the} imbibing plague, pestilence and death, from the 
busy scenes of external life, and concentrated in| same maternal bosom on which they fondly revel- 
all the solitude of reflection on the amazing agere-| ed for life and subsistence. Some reckless and 
gation of elementary substance, and beautifully unhappy spirit, impatient of the limits assigned 
complex machinery that combine to produce the by nature, for his legitimate action, the fierce ele- 
creature, man-—and lost in the giddy maze that ments of discord raging in his breast—summons 
overwhelms it at the contemplation of such wond- | forth his armed legion for the sacrifice; soon the 
rous phenomena—such exquisite harmony of ac- | enchantress transfers the warm current of vitality, 
tion, all uniting for its advancement in intellectual with the structure it animated into the golden 
and physical excellency—is suddenly brought to grain and herbage of the peaceful harvest fields. 
the consideration of the end of its existence ; to ‘The song of the reaper is heard where reng the 
that period when nature withdraws her influence | din of battle—the shrill clarion gives place to the 


over the fabric she has exercised such care in per- | shepherd’s lute and horn that warns the laborer 
fecting, and abandons her control! to the humili- to his homely fare. 
ating result of decomposition. 





! Anon, the fierce voleano vomits forth the ma- 
We are overcome by these melancholy reflec-| terial for a living grave, and the insatiate earth 


tions, and are led to ask,—why do we live !—| opens wide its bosom and swallows thousands of 
why are our bosoms wrung with anguish, dis-| victims in its inmost depths. True, ah! too true, 
tracted with alternate hope and disappointment, | the experience of the past teaches us, “ the earth 
doubt and dispair: at one moment the seat of visi-| is but the ashes of the dead ;” yet whilst ourselves 
ons of glory, at another sunk in the depth of des- | are approaching the dread vortex to which each hu- 
pondence: and frames so wisely adapted to assimi-! man being is constantly advancing—how sad the 
sate for its nutriment, the diversified products of’ reflection when memory recurs to hima who was, 
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and is not—through whose veins but a moment 
since the life-blood flowed freely, now forever 
hushed in the silence of death; we travel forth on 
the avocations of life, and miss the manly form— 
the warm grasp of the hand—the face redolent 
with life—the eye upturned, intent on the pur- 
suits of ambition—and the active mind ever busy | 





with new designs—all are hushed-—one kindred 
spirit the less, holds communion with its fellows, 
one link of the chain that binds us to earth is sev- 
ered, and we are left without him. “Oh! Lord, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou doth visit him.” 





LINES, 


WRITTEN 
SLUM 


ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL 


BABE REPOSING IN ITSLAST 
BER. 





BY MISS MARIA G. 





Rest thee, cherub, sweetly rest, 
Calmly on thy mother’s breast, 

Of mother earth was formed thy mould ; 
Earth thy soul could never hold. 
Mother! then receive thy clay; 

Soul has soared to God away. 


Rest thee, infant, calmly rest} 
Thou art numbered with the blest, 





Thou wert of a Heavenly birth, 
Even too pure to dwell on earth, 


Heaven snatched thee from the cares 
That increase with growing years. 
Thy sweet spirit took its flight 

Far beyond those realms of night; 
Where, among the Heavenly choir, 
Thou mayest tune thy early lyre. 


Mother, mother, cease to mourn, 
Since thy babe can not return, 
Let its voice still call to thee, 
“Prepare, prepare to follow me!” 





MUSINGS AT AN 


INDIAN MOUND. 





BY CAROLINE. 





Oft I have pondered o’er such heaps of clay, 
And felt a sudden rush of thought—of fear 
To seize the spirit of my frame. I look 

Far back to years, when, in his pristine might, 
The Indian stood upon the forest’s soil, 

And called the boundless wilds his own ; 

Nor potent art had marred his native home— 
And then behold unjust intrusion creep, 
Disguised, upon his paradise of earth, 
Civilization mock his hut and wilds, 

Convert his hunting-grounds to fields of grain; 
The avalarch is not more certain in 

Its course, to devastate the neighb’ring plains, 





Whey from the mountain brow it beareth down 
Its huge, resistless form, than was the grim 


Unfettered spirit, war, that wrecked his race. 
Oh! may we not expect some future day, 
Retribution from Jehovah's hands, 

For chieftain’s blood, and Indian maiden’s wrongs? 
Thou relic of that race that soon shall fade! 

Oh! could ye speak, would ye not deeply curse, 
From out your solemn depths, the ruthless hands 
That hurled ye here, and now are hurrying off. 
Tow’rd the far-west, the remnant of your race ? 
Methinks a stern, sepulchral voice replies, 

And echo answers from a thousand caves, 

And hills and dales reverberate the sound— 
“Yes, yes, the Indian shall be yet revenged!” 


Finleyville, Pa. 





HEBREW 


They sung among the hills and plains, 
A glorious note was theirs; 

The caverns were their sacred fanes, 
The blue sky heard their prayers. 


The Shepherd’s crook the cane they wore, 
Their highway o’er the wold; 


BARDS. 


The harp, the only badge they bore, 
Their welcome where they strolled. 


The glory of their minstrelsy, 
Was Heaven’s untiring theme, 
And thousands heard the melody, 





And to the harpers came. 
-_ * . * FEB 
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MAN. 





BY J. W. F. W. 





“Man's a strange animal, and makes strange use 
Of his own nature and the various arts ; 

And likes particularly to produce 
Some new experiment to shew his parts: 

This is the age of oddities let loose, 
Where different talents find their different marts.” 


Don Juan, Canto I. 


A celebrated poet has beautifully remarked, and | here, he has dug in imagination a passage ex- 
the sentiment has been echoed by thousands since | ceeding four thousand miles in length, through im- 
his time, that “the proper study of mankind is/|penetrable, unknown substances, and minutely 
man.” And indeed mankind seem to have been | described the centre of our wondrous sphere.— 
practising upon this principle for nearly six thou-| Ascending to the surface he takes his leave of 
sand years. But with all the experience of the | earth and travels the illimitable regions of space; 
past treasured up in the vast volume of History, | stationing himself on a distant star, he looks back 
and aided by the observations of the wisest philoso- ‘with supercilious contempt to the little speck that 
phers, man yet remains a mystery—a grand, su-| gave him birth. Descending again to earth, he 
blime mystery! Each age uncovers new features | invents numerous optical instruments. With 
of his nature and developes faculties and powers | some of these he paints seven beautiful colors in a 
hitherto unknown: yet this knowledge instead of! single ray of light; with others he amuses himself 


unravelling the mystery in which heis enveloped, 
plunges him still deeper into impenetrable dark- 
ness. Possessing a spirit ever longing for immor- 
tality, he hates the plain beaten path of his ances- 
tors and seems delighted only when traveling in 
untrodden ways, in hopes that some propitious 
circumstance may turn up the unknown idol of 
imagination. His soul is satisfied only with 
change—remorseless unceasing change. Wild 
and whimsical in his speculations, novelty how- 
ever absurd or incongruous, presents to his eye 
charms and beauties irresistible; to enjoy which 


by viewing magnificent forests on a flower-leaf, 
and in counting thousands of animals in a drop 
of water. Aided by others he again takes his 
flight through the heavens;—now rapidly passing 
millions of solar systems; now rambling along the 
sunny plains and flowery vallies of other worlds. 

But it is only when man has called home his 
wandering thoughts, and looked within himself 
that we can make any approximations towards 
discovering his real nature. Here is a subject 
for the wildest speculations. This nicely wrought 
frame, and that intelligent, incomprehensible prin- 





he will readily make any sacrifice. Unstable, as | ciple within have been the foundations upon which 
a shadow, in his purposes, he appears to under- | thousands of sage philosophers have successively 
take for mere pastime or amusement; and freely |established and razed their fanciful theories.— 
abandons present pursuits to join in a wild-goose| What is man? Whence is he? And whither is 
chase after something more interesting. Rules|he tending? Upon these inquiries Philosophers 
and established principles are but the play things | have taken issue and pursuing the ignes fatui of 
of his mind. At one time he fondly cherishes | their minds, run into the wildest extremes of non- 
them as a part of his existence; soon becomes dis-| sense and absurdity. Centuries have been em- 
gusted, angrily casts them aside, and eagerly | ployed, thousands of volumes written, and every 
starts out in pursuit of something new. nook and corner of Genius and Wit explored for 

Man is but a bubble lawlessly floating on the their solution. The light of nature has been per- 
great stream of Time. Every object attracts him; verted, the volume of Inspiration—the only sure 


} 


every breeze gives him a new direction, and should | and infallible source of knowledge—has been for- 
he long escape unexploded, he rushes head-long | gotten, or if not entirely forgotten monstrously be- 
down the fearful cataract of experiment, to end | lied in these investigations. And what are the 
his existence in a whirlpool of confusion. He’ conclusions to which these very grave and learned 
looks upon his fellow beings as insects crawling | philosophers have arrived? In regard to man’s 
at his feet, created to amuse him for awhile and | origin, Linneses, Buffon, and their school, have 
then be crushed beneath him, thereby ministering | derived it from the monkey; Doctor Darwin, 
to his pleasures and proving his own superiority. thought it more reasonable that we came original- 

His enquiring spirit not satisfied with observ- | ly from oysters ; whilst others with equal confi- 
ing superficial objects, has penetrated the solid | dence and much more poetry of conception assert 
crust of the earth and exposed to view its subter- | that the world in its pristine state being much 
raneous wonders. Not satisfied with facts even | more powerful and prolific than now, thousands 
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of little wombs or mole-hills arose in different! 
parts, and each after producing a little infant 
turned into a kind of milk-like substance to nour- 
ish it! Such is the noble origin man claims for 
himself ! 

Man! what ishe? One Philosopher replies, 
he is a machine, brought into being by Accident, 
and kept in motion by chance. A second, declares 
he is an animal, possessed of feeling, thought and 
Reason. A third responds: “ All knowledge is 
wind, and man can know nothing, can feel noth- 
ing.” A fourth steps up and very smilingly says: 
“Gentlemen, you are all greatly mistaken; suffer 
me to remove the hallucination—Nothing has in 
reality an existence; all visible objects are but the 
playful phantoms of your heated imaginations. 
The world, and time, and life, and death, and man, 
and all you appear to sce or feel are mere 1pEas !” 
Such is the extent to which human reason will 
sometimes lead her enthusiastic votaries, and man 
will readily believe all he sees, feels or hears are 
nothing but pretty little creatures of Fancy ! 

But what shall be the destiny of the human 
family? Here the sublime wisdom of many re- 
nowned philosophers has mysteriously failed, and 
the only answer they give is,—*“ the Grave.”— 
Others, possessed of much stronger minds and 
greater reasoning powers, have discovered, that 
they are rapidly hastening to nonentity. A third 
class, with faculties capable of seeing much farth- 
er into the womb of futurity, contend that the 
grave is a kind of common work-shop, where man 
is metamorphosed into different animals; a fourth 
class, with folded arms and true philosophic fon, 
carelessly ejaculate, “Death is nothing but a 
sweet, eternal sleep !”’ | 

How various, too, are man’s pursuits in life; 
one longs for wealth; will buffet the tempest, and 
endure pain and hunger to obtain it; another casts 
his riches to the wind, and announces himself a 
candidate of Pleasure. One loves his book and 
thirsts for knowledge; another curses books as 
nuisances, and pronounces learning nonsense.— 
One loves his home and dies in defending it;— 
another hates it as sincerely, and joins with his'| 
enemies. One loves his fellow men, and spends 
his wealth, his time and talents in promoting their | 
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welfare; another swears eternal enmity to their 
happiness, and enters into a crusade with infer- 
nal spirits against them. One preaches freedom, 
aud another slavery. One cries peace forever ; 
One drops a 
tear over the graves of departed friends and weeps 
for the suflerings of mankind; another dances 
gaily over the ashes of a parent, mocks at the 
agonies of the dying 
around him. Surely 
saying : 

** Man’s a strange animal, 

Of his own nature.” 

I care not what sentiments are advanced, how- 
ever inconsistent with established rules, or howev- 
ever disorganizing in their tendencies, they will 
have advocates. 


and laughs at the misery 
the poet was correct in 


and makes strange use 


Nothing is too monstrous for 
man’s credulity, nothing too ridiculous for him to 
maintain. Clothe your sentiments in beautiful 
language, throw a veil of novelty over them, and 
they posses the passports to popular favor. To 
prove this position hundreds of examples could be 


produced, I need only refer to the peculiar tenets 


of mother Ann Lee, Joe Smith and the New Eng- 
land Prophet. Who would believe that such ab- 
surdities in the light and knowledge of the nine- 
teenth century could receive any countenance? 
Yet there are many good honest Quakers who be- 
lieve that Christ appeared the second time in 
Mother Ann. Mormonism is still spreading with 
increasing rapidity, and Joe Smith’s story of the 
golden bible is credited by thousands. Miller, too, 
in his evangelical peregrinations is followed by 
multitudes, whose enthusiasm can be equalled 
only by the absurdities of their doctrines. Most 
certainly Byron is correct in saying, 

“This is the age of oddities let loose, 

Where different talents find their ditferent marts.” 

Man! what is he? The weathercock of Time; 
directed by the strongest current yet fluctuating 
with every breeze. Man! The inconstant turn- 
spit of circumstances, and the nucleus of Absurdi- 
ties—willing to believe everything and deny noth- 
ing; to act as directed and then as freely reverse 
what he has done. Disgusted with the past, he 


,is ever on the wing, angry with himself, dissatis- 
‘fied with whatever he meets, and constantly in 


pursuit of Novelty. 
Washington, June, 1843. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 





article from the pen of Dini A. Sureru, will be found on our first page. Our 
gratified to learn, that this well-known writer will be a 
Will J. W. F. W, let us hear from him soon again. 

The article “Friendship” has been unavoidably postponed. 

What has become of our Clarion correspondent? 


readers will be regular contributor. 
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